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MARTELE is the most 
Exclusive SILVERWARE for 
WEDDING GIFTS 


“HE few examples of the new and 
exquisite Martelé that the Gorham 
Company, Silversmiths, have been 

able to produce, up to the present time 
for the consideration of discriminating 
art lovers, have emphasized anew the 
value of individuality in all worthy art 
work. Each piece is the product of an 
artist trained in the Gorham Company’s 
own school of design, established four 
years ago with the express purpose of 
reviving the best traditions and restoring 
the spirit of healthy competition that 
underlay the beautiful work of the medi- 
zeval metal=workers and goldsmiths. 
Martelé, as its name indicates, cannot be 
imitated successfully by any of the infe- 
rior and purely mechanical methods that 
are too often used in an attempt to trade 
upon the ideas of really creative artists. 


GORHAM COMPANY 
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Tue Critic for March, 1899, published a reproduction of Seymour’s 
** Pickwickians in Wardle’s Kitchen,’’ in Mr. Daly’s collection. This 
drawing, taken from ‘‘ Charles Dickens and His Illustrators ’’ (New 
Amsterdam Book Co.), is one of the two out of Seymour’s six original 
designs for Pickwick which were never engraved. The six originals 
and the four engravings are in a pamphlet called ‘‘ An Account of the 
Origin of the Pickwick Papers by Mrs. Seymour, Widow of the Artist 
who Originated the Work, with Mr. Dickens's version, and her reply 
thereto, showing the Fallacy of his Statements; also letters of her hus- 
band’s and other distinguished men.’’ The catalogue slip pasted into 
the front of this pamphlet records the fact that it is scarce, having been 
suppressed. The pamphlet alone, without the illustrations, sold for 
472 at Sotheby’s, March 13, 1889. Mr. Daly paid £500 for it as it 
now stands. Across the top of the title-page is written, ‘‘ This is the 
only copy remaining in the possession of myself, the only remaining 
member of the family. [Signed] R. Seymour, 26/3/89.’’ The accom- 
panying portrait of Seymour is described in the same handwriting on 
the same day as ‘‘ a portrait of my father, Robert Seymour, by [Tay- 
lor ?] made a few years before his death.’’ 

One can well understand why this pamphlet was suppressed. Mrs. 
Seymour explains that the idea of the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers ’’ originated 
solely with her husband in the summer of 1835, and that it was his first 
intention to illustrate Mr. Pickwick’s career in pictorial etchings on 
steel without letterpress, the literary portion being an afterthought. 
With wifely zeal she asserts that Dickens would have remained in ob- 
scurity for the remainder of his days had not her husband, whose fame 
had long been established, permitted him to edit the ‘* Pickwick 
Papers ’’! 
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THE LATE RICHARD HOVEY 


Mr. Richard Hovey, who died on the 24th of February, was a poet 
of undoubted talent, but not of genius, though his admirers claim that 
quality for him. Mr. Hovey was born in Normal, Illinois, on the 4th 
of May, 1864. He was a Dartmouth man, and belonged to the class 
of ’85. After leaving college he studied for the priesthood, and served 
for a while as lay assistant to Father Brown at the Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin in this city. He left the church, however, to become a 
journalist, and again he changed his profession and became an actor 
and dramatist. It was Mr. Hovey who introduced Maeterlinck to the 
American public. At the time of his death he was professor of Eng- 
lish literature at Barnard College, and was a lecturer at Columbia 
University. Together with Mr. Bliss Carman he wrote a volume of 
‘* Songs of Vagabondia,”’ besides which he published a number of vol- 
umes of poetry all his own. Just before his death a volume of his 
verses, ‘‘ Taliesin, a Masque,’’ was issued from the press of Messrs. 
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Small, Maynard & Co. Mr. Hovey was a man of strikingly picturesque 
appearance, as his portrait shows, and not unlike Alphonse Daudet as 


far as the head goes. Daudet was a small man, while Mr. Hovey was 
rather large. 


a 


Our new colonists seem to be wasting no time in learning the Eng- 
lish language. Witness the following letter, reprinted here verdatim, 
from a gentleman of Havana to a New York publisher: 


‘“* Sir X. X and Co. 
‘* My respectable Sir 
‘“‘I have one manuscript over ‘Cuban Prehistory,’ he have roo 
fourth of paper writing made for my; if you please made of the book 
print stamp, I for those he soon the dominion property of the book if 
you by she in the cuestion give me one price, I dont you forget that 


the business is it very good, I would some 100 book print made in his 
house. 


‘Direction streat . . . in Havana City. 
eee ie 


We are led to believe that this writer acquired his command over 
the language by means of some such book as the famous Portuguese 
Grammar. The publisher who received this gem might well have re- 
plied in the words of that famous text-book, ‘‘ Don’t you are ashamed 
to give me a”’ letter ‘‘as like? . . . never i was seen a so much 
bad ’’ piece of English. 


2 


The Portuguese Grammar, by the way, was published in Paris forty- 
five years ago by J.-P. Ailland, Monlon e Ca., and the full title was 
‘*O Nova Giua da Conversacdo em Portuguez e Inglez.’’ The preface 
concluded with this striking sentence: 


‘* We expect then, who the little book (for the care what we wrote 
him, and for her typgraphical correction) that may be worth the ac- 
ceptation of the studious persons, and especially of the Youth, at which 
we dedicate him particularly.”’ 


The publishers, it is said, on learning that the great demand for the 
book was not due to its educational value, attempted to recall the edi- 
tion and never printed another. The bock was, however, reprinted in 
England, but in the new form lost much of its naive and childlike 
charm. Here is a quotation. It comes under ‘‘ The Fishing ’’: 


** Give me quick the rod, Ah! there is, it is alamprey. You mis- 
take you, itisa frog! . . . Perhaps I do best to fish with the leap. 
I desire that you may be more happy and more skilful who a 

certain fisher, what have fished all day without to can take nothing.”’ 
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Speaking of angling, Mr. Louis Rhead has made an illustration— 
prints of ‘which are published by Mr. R. H. Russell—for ‘‘ The Com- 
plete Angler,’’ called ‘‘ Isaak Walton and his Scholar,’’ which is re- 
produced in this number. Mr. Rhead has made a delightful picture 
and, on the authority of the Houseman portrait in the National Por- 
trait Gallery in London, has attempted also to make this a likeness of 


I bowl rae 


the fisherman’s saint. The following quotation from ‘‘ The Complete 
Angler ’’ goes with the picture: 


“* Look you, scholar, you see I have hold of a good fish. I now 


see it is a trout; I pray you put that net under him and touch not my 
line, for if you do, then we break all— well done, scholar; I thank 


you. 
7 1 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are about to produce a work semi- 
historical, semi-autobiographical, by Major-General J. Warren Keifer. 
The book is to be entitled “Slavery and Four Years of War.” It 
begins with a brief historical review of slavery, and continues with a 
picturesque narrative of the war and of the author’s experiences as an 
officer in the Federal Army. 











Permission of Scribrer’s Magazine 
PARIS HOME CLUB FROM THE GARDEN 


Mme. Blanc’s (Th. Bentzon) novelette begun in this number of 
THE CRITIC is to my mind the best thing that she has ever done in the 
way of fiction, and is a little masterpiece. Mme. Blanc has the ad- 
vantage over most French writers who write about this country of 
knowing her subject. She has visited the United States, and studied 
its institutions carefully; she also has many friends among the American 
visitors to Paris. No American could understand the much discussed 
‘* American girl’’ better than she does, and certainly no American 
could understand Frenchmen as well as she. I would advise every 
American young woman who thinks of studying art in Paris to read 
‘* At Cross Purposes ’’ (Malentendus), and she will have a better under- 
standing of the sort of thing she is likely to encounter. The translation, 
made by Mrs. John von Vorst, was done in Paris under the super- 
vision of Mme. Blanc. The scene of the story is laid in the Home 
Club for Art Students in Paris. 


Miss Clara Morris has written for an early number of the Century 
Magazine a word of warning to young actresses. Miss Morris feels 
very deeply on this subject, and no one can deny that she will speak 
from abundant knowledge. Her portrait in the réle of ‘‘ Jezebel ’’ will 
accompany the article. 
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It is said that Sardou shed tears as he stood in the crowd and 
watched the burning of the Théatre Francais. I am sure that this 
famous playwright’s tears were not the only ones that were shed over 
the loss of the house of Moliére. To many people not Parisians this 
theatre is surrounded by pleasant memories. It is one of the first 
places that foreigners want to see when they go to Paris. I remember 
being with a lady who had only two nights to spend in Paris, and she 
had never been there before. About what she was to do on the first 
one of those nights there was no doubt, and it was to the Théatre 
Frangais that she went. Fortunately for her, she has spent more time 
in Paris since then and visited this famous theatre many times. I 
have seen statements that the theatre just burned stood on the site of 
the original house of Moliére; but this is a mistake, as any one can 
prove by reading ‘‘ Stones of Paris,’ by Dr. and Mrs. Martin. The 
theatre lately destroyed by fire was built on its present site just one 
hundred years after the building of the original theatre. 

The illustration shows the exterior of the building, the Salle des 
Artistes or green-room, and the great crush room, where the audience 
promenades during the long entr’actes. In this room may be seen 
handsome marble busts of famous actors and dramatists of the 
Comédie. Some of these busts suffered in the recent fire. This 
picture is taken from a very handsome book, ‘‘ La Comédie Fran- 
caise,’’ written by Arséne Houssaye, for many years director of the 
theatre, and published by Goupil et Cie. 


’ 


‘** Severine’’’ is one of the best-known women journalists of Paris, 
where she occupies a unique position in that city where journalists sign 
the articles they write. According to the Revue Parisienne, ‘* Severine” 
has lived a troubled life, her first trouble being caused by an un- 
happy marriage at the age of fifteen. At the end of eighteen months, 
after her husband had spent all her money, he abandoned her and her 
child. This did not deter ‘‘ Severine’’ from making a second matri- 
monial venture, and a short time later she became the wife of Dr. 
Guebhard, from whom she separated after a few years. In 1881 she 
began to write, and has written for different papers since then, but 
more particularly for the Libre Parole over her third, and, to this date, 
last, pen-name “‘ Severine.’’ Her friends think that ‘‘ Severine ’’ will 
end her days in a convent; her enemies doubt it. 


2 


Some writers achieve fame with their first novel, some with their 
second, some with their last, and others there are who do not achieve 
it at all. Miss Mary Cholmondeley made a reputation for herself as 
the author of ‘‘ Diana Tempest,’’ but it remained for ‘‘ Red Pottage ”’ 
to bring her fame. The fortunate thing about the fame that comes 
from writing books is, that not only the book that gives it sells, but the 
sale of others that were written before is stimulated by it. Messrs. 
Appleton are publishing a new edition of ‘* Diana Tempest,’’ in which 
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is printed a short sketch of Miss Cholmondeley, together with her por- 
trait and a picture of the house in which she was born, which, by the 
way, was the home of 
Bishop Heber, who was 
her great-uncle. ‘‘ Diana 
Tempest ’’ was Miss Chol- 
mondeley’s third book, and 
it is said that it took her 
three and a half years to 
write it. Her first story 
was published anonymously 
in Zhe Graphic when she 
was nineteen years old. 
> 3 

Mr. Everett Shinn has 
not exactly discovered 
New York as a field for the 
artist. Mr. Haskell and 
others have been before 
him. But he has demon- 
strated more completely 
than any of his predeces- 
sors how full of the pict- 
uresque is Manhattan and 
its environs. His three 
dozen of pastel sketches at 
this writing on exhibition 
at the Boussod-Valadon 
Galleries show many phases . 
of New York life,—Madi- Copyright, rq00, by D. Appleton & Co. 
son Square in a _ thaw, MISS MARY CHOLMONDELEY 
house-tops on a rainy 
day, rag-pickers, theatre interiors, the docks, a foundry, the Cooper 
Union, shoppers on Twenty-third Street, and stage-coaches on Fifth 
Avenue. Most of these are to be regarded as quickly executed first 
studies for pictures, but in several, as in the view of the Dewey Arch 
and in the ‘‘ Blockade at the Ferry Slips,’’ the effect is so veracious 
that one may well be content with his performance as it stands. The 
five portraits, particularly one of Miss Marlowe as Viola in the tradi- 
tional Albanian costume, and of Miss Elsie de Wolfe, give one a 
better idea of Mr. Shinn’s capabilities as a painter. 


Miss Violet Paget, who writes over the pen-name of Vernon Lee, 
is not as well known in this country as she is in England. At the same 
time she has an audience here, though a small one. She writes essays 
as well as fiction, the latter being quite as philosophical as the former. 





By permission of John Lane 
MISS PAGET (VERNON LEE) 


A portrait-sketch by John S. Sargent, R.A. 


** Sailing Alone Around the World ’’ will never win a prize for terse 
and trenchant titles; yet it is hard to see how it could be briefer and 
still adequate. As for the story itself, which appeared in book form 
toward the end of March, the ZAvening Post summarizes it in saying 
that, to match it, one must go back to Marryat, and remember that the 
gallant English captain dealt in fiction, while the American, Captain 
Slocum, sticks to fact. The skipper of the Spray not only officered his 
little sloop, but manned it — not only manned it, but built it. Never 
were the words of the ‘* Bab Ballad ’’ so applicable as in this case :— 
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‘* For I am the cook, and the captain bold, 
And the mate of the Vancy brig, 
And the bosun tight, and the midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain's gig.’’ 


























From “ Sailing Alone Around the World” Copyright, 1899, The Century Co. 
CAPTAIN JOSHUA SLOCUM 


The shipbuilders have put a million years between the fleets of 
Columbus and Magellan and the ocean greyhounds of the year 1900; 
but Captain Slocum is inspired by the spirit of those early ages, and 
shows himself a close kinsman of the dauntless navigator who dis- 
covered America, and of him who made a yet more marvellous voyage 
which led to the discovery of the Philippines. All his experiences 
were not so terrifying and disheartening as his two cruises through 
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Magellan Strait, nor yet so idyllic as the run from Africa to the Keel- 
ing or Cocos Islands, when for three weeks not more than sixty minutes 
were spent in steering. A friend of the Captain’s, connected with the 
Century Co., who had kept track of the Spray on its 46,000-mile ad- 
venture, received in November, 1897, a long letter dated, ‘‘ The Spray, 
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Permission of Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co, 
**MASLOVA GOT UP AND STOOD WITH HER CHEST EXPANDED ” 


tied to a tree at Keeling-Cocos Islands, August 20th, 1897.’’ ‘‘ Do you 
think,’’ asked the modest skipper, ‘‘ our people will care for a story of 
the voyage around?’’ The answer to this question is the reception 
the ‘‘story’’ has had as it appeared in the Century, where it was 
planned to run for three months, the period being extended first to 
four, then to five, and again to six months— with a supplementary 
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paper in the seventh number describing the structure and rig of the gal- 
lant little ship. There is an abundance of salt in this ‘‘ personal 
narrative,’’ and not all of it is the salt of the sea. Much of it is Attic. 
The Captain is a stylist as well as a wit. 


ARENA SCENE FROM A PANORAMA OF “ QUO VADIS” 
Mme. Modjeska and H. Sienkiewicz in right corner, top balcony 


This picture of a scene from ‘‘ Quo Vadis’’ I took from a Polish 
magazine, which reproduced it from a panorama now being exhibited 
with great success throughout Poland. The painter of the panorama 
is a friend of Sienkiewicz, also of Mme. Modjeska, whose portraits he 
has introduced in his canvas. ‘‘ Quo Vadis’’ has been translated into 
Italian, and has taken Italy by storm. No book has made such a sen- 
sation in years. Now translators are at work putting other of Sienckie- 
wicz’s stories into Italian. They need not, however, expect the same 
success. ‘‘ Quo Vadis”’ is particularly suited to the Italian tempera- 
ment, and then the story is of Rome. 


The illustrations which accompany ‘‘ Resurrection ’’ are quite a 
feature of the book. ‘They belong to the class of illustrations that 
illustrate. Mr. Paul Reynolds, who is Tolstoy’s representative in this 
country, and to whom I wrote for information on the subject, tells me 
that all he knows about L. Pasternak, who made them, is that he is a 
professor of art in the University of Moscow, and is one of the leading 
(if not the leading) Russian artists of the day. The illustrations were 
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submitted by the artist to the author and approved of by him. This 
is all that Mr. Reynolds knows about Pasternak, except that he writes 
him long letters in Russian that*he cannot read. 


Courtesy of - - R. H. Russell 
LORD KITCHENER 

Mr. Nicholson’s portrait of Lord Kitchener does not do justice to the 
striking features of that famous general. While we know whom the por- 
trait is intended for, the strongest characteristics of the face are not 
there. Lord Kitchener’s cheeks are round, and he has eyes like a 
lion’s. The cheeks in Mr. Nicholson's portrait are rather flabby, and 
the eyes more like those of alamb. As a character sketch it is inter- 
esting, but as a portrait of Lord Kitchener it does not compare with 
some of the photographs that I have seen of him. 
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Some of the prices at the sale of the library of the late Carl Edel- 
heim of Philadelphia at the American Art Galleries on March 7th and 
8th were interesting in comparison with prices paid in England for the 
same books. A complete set from the Kelmscott Press brought $1740 
more than a set recently offered by a Philadelphia bookseller for $4500. 
The first of the Kelmscott books, Morris’s ‘‘ Story of the Glittering 
Plain ’’ (1891) brought $210; ‘‘ Poems by the Way’ (Morris, 1891), 
the first book printed in two colors and the first in which the small 
printer’s mark appeared, $170 (£48 in England); ‘‘ Poems of William 
Shakespeare,’’ one of the scarcest volumes, $110 (£18 in England) ; 
Keats’s Poems, $175; Rossetti’s Poems in two volumes, $150 (£21 
15s.-in England); Shelley’s works in three volumes, $240 (£30 in 
England). The most important book issued from the Kelmscott Press 
was the ‘‘ Works of Geoffrey Chaucer,’’ edited by F. S. Ellis. This 
brought $485 (70 guineas in England). A duplicate Chaucer not so 
handsomely bound brought $435. ‘‘ A Note by Morris on his Aims 
in Founding the Press,’’ etc., brought $32.50; a duplicate with a dic- 
tated letter signed by Morris brought $150, the difference between the 
two prices being the extravagant sum paid for the letter. The very 
rare first edition of ‘‘ Jane Eyre,’’ in three volumes (London, 1847), 
brought $36 each. The first and rarest of the Grolier Club publica- 
tions, ‘‘ The Decree of the Star Chamber Concerning Printing ’’ (1885), 
brought $180. The first edition of eight of George Eliot’s. books 
(twenty-one volumes) brought $99.75; the first edition of Keats’s 
** Endymion,’’ $78, of his ‘‘ Lamia, and other Poems,’’ $50. An in- 
stance of how buyers can force up the price of a book was furnished 
by the sale of ‘‘ Marcus Aurelius Antoninus ’’ (London, 1896), which 
is worth from $7 to $8, and which brought $59. 


2 


The particular interest attaching to Kelmscott Press books lies not 
only in their beauty, but in their rarity. In Morris’s private house at 
Hammersmith, every letter of the three beautiful fonts of type used he 
designed himself, remodelling and revising. He also designed the 
many ornamental initial letters and borders for various pages. He 
had his paper specially made from linen, and printed with the best of 
European inks. He employed the best labor. At his death, his ex- 
ecutors decided to discontinue the Press. All the ornaments and 
initials were put into the British Museum, with such restrictions that 
they cannot be used again for printing purposes for at least one hun- 
dred years. 

1 


The London firm of Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Com- 
pany have paid the compliment to the Boston firm of Messrs. Small, 
Maynard & Co. of arranging to issue a series of books which will be 
called the Westminster Biographies. They are to be of the same size 
as the Beacon Biographies, red instead of blue, and with a Gothic 

20 
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instead of a Colonial cover design. The Boston firm are to do the 
presswork. The list will include the lives of Daniel Defoe, by Wil- 

te fred Whitten, Robert Browning, by 
Arthur Waugh, John Wesley, by 
Frank Banfield, and Adam Duncan, 
by H. W. Wilson, author of ‘‘ Iron- 
clads in Action.’’ 


2 

The death of Ruskin has natu- 
rally revived the subject of Turner. 
There are those who think that 
Ruskin made Turner's fame, others 
that Turner made Ruskin famous. 
Apropos of the revived interest of 
Turner, I reproduce this sketch 
which appeared in a volume of 
‘** Memorials of Christie’s.”’ 


2 

Mr. David Dwight Wells, son of 
Mr. David A. Wells, the eminent 
economist, was born April 22, 1868, 
at Norwich, Connecticut, and gradu- 
ated from Harvard University with honorable mention in English 
literature in 1893. In 1894 he was appointed by President Cleve- 
land as Second Secretary for the United States Embassy at London, 
and held that position till October, 1896, when he resigned and re- 
turned to America. Since then he has been engaged in literary work, 
dividing his time between his country houses in England and the 
United States. Mr. Wells is living abroad at present. ‘*‘ Her Lady- 
ship’s Elephant,’’ his first novel, appeared in 1898, and has now 
reached its tenth printing. This story was founded on an actual inci- 
dent. ‘‘ His Lordship’s Leopard ’’ is the title of Mr. Wells’s new story, 
which, like his first, is published by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 

2 ‘ 

Arf indication of the popularity of Mr. J. M. Barrie is the publica- 
tion in Germany within the last year of three of his books. ‘‘ Der 
kleine Pastor ’’ is the title of the authorized translation, made by M. 
Barnewitz, of what is perhaps the author’s masterpiece. The same 
translator’s name is connected with ‘‘ Ein Fensterin Trumo.’’ ‘‘ Mar- 
garet Ogilvy ’’ has been done into German by Ina Bock and is called 
‘* Eine schottische Mutter.’’ 

A Berlin reviewer, in commenting on these books, calls Mr. Barrie 
**a delicate and genuine humorist.’’ He points out that the love for 
his Scotch home has led him to make his mother the heroine of all three 
novels, for ‘‘ Die Liebe zur Heimat birgt die Liebe zur Mutter in sich.”’ 
“‘We must be grateful to the translators,’ he goes on to say, ‘‘ for 
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giving us access to the creations of this deep, crystal-clear poet-soul.”’ 
The delicacy of Mr. Barrie’s sentiment is sure to be appreciated by 
the race as sensitive to that sort of thing as the Germans. 


7 4 

The late Grant Allen’s ‘‘ Hilda Wade’’ was published serially in the 
Strand Magazine before the author had written the last chapters. As he 
lay upon his deathbed, and only partially conscious, the fact that the 
story was unfinished worried him, and lay heavy upon his mind. His 
friend and neighbor, Dr. Conan Doyle, hearing of his trouble, went to 
see him and, sitting by his bedside, heard the dying man tell what he had 
proposed to do with his last chapters. Dr. Doyle made notes, and when 
he went home, wrote the story out as Mr. Allen would have written it 
had he lived to finish his work. The book will be published immedi- 
ately by Messrs. Putnam, with Dr. Doyle’s concluding chapters. It is no 
new thing for a writer to leave an unfinished book. Robert Louis Steven- 
son was one of the most recent cases, but the case of Mr. Allen is the most 
fortunate, for the writer who took up the tale where he left off had the 
words from the author’s own mouth with which to conclude the story. 


7 3 


To a friend of Salvini’s in New York word comes from Italy that 
the great tragedian played ‘‘ Othello’’ twice at the Imperial Theatre, 
St. Petersburg, in February, the compliment being without precedent, 
as the theatre in question is reserved exclusively for Russian actors. 
Signor Salvini is, I am happy to hear, in very good health. I despair, 
however, of ever seeing him again on the American stage... 


‘‘The Biography of a Grizzly,’’ which has been running in the 
Century, will appear in book-form in April. Unlike Mr. Seton-Thomp- 
son’s ‘‘ Trail of the Sand Hill Stag,’’ it covers not merely an episode 
in the career of its four-footed hero, but the whole story of his life, 
from the monster’s cubhood to his semi-suicidal end in Death Gulch— 
‘*that fearful little valley where everything was dead, where the very 
air was deadly.’’ As in the case of Mr. Thompson’s other books, the 
decorative arrangement has been entrusted to his wife, who is herself 
an artist. Mrs. Thompson, by the way, is about to bring out, through 
Messrs. Doubleday & McClure, ‘‘A Woman Tenderfoot in the Rockies,”’ 
in which will be recorded, among other things, her experiences in 
camping out with her husband in quest of material for ‘‘ Wild Animals 
I Have Known.”’ The book will be illustrated by Mr. Everett Shinn. 


Copyright, 1900, by The Century Company 
. GRIZZLIES 


Drawn by Seton-Thompson 





‘‘Grandmither, Think Not I Forget ”’ 
BY WILLA SIBERT CATHER 


GRANDMITHER, think not I forget, when I come back to town, 

An’ wander the old ways again an’ tread them up an’ down. 

I never smell the clover bloom, nor see the swallows pass, 

Without I mind how good ye were unto a little lass. 

I never hear the winter rain a-pelting all night through, 

Without I think and mind me of how cold it falls on you. 

And if I come not often to your bed beneath the thyme, 

Mayhap ’t is that I ’d change wi’ ye, and gie my bed for thine, 
Would like to sleep in thine. 


I never hear the summer winds among the roses blow, 
Without I wonder why it was ye loved the lassie so. 
Ye gave me cakes and lollipops and pretty toys a score,— 
I never thought I should come back and ask ye now for more. 
Grandmither, gie me your still, white hands, that lie upon your breast, 
For mine do beat the dark all night and never find me rest; 
They grope among the shadows an’ they beat the cold black air, 
They go seekin’ in the darkness, an’ they never find him there, 

An’ they never find him there. 


Grandmither, gie me your sightless eyes, that I may never see 
His own a-burnin’ full o’ love that must not shine for me. 
Grandmither, gie me your peaceful lips, white as the kirkyard snow, 
For mine be red wi’ burnin’ thirst, an’ he must never know. 
Grandmither, gie me your clay-stopped ears, that I may never hear 
My lad a-singin’ in the night when I am sick wi’ fear; 
A-singin’ when the moonlight over a’ the land is white— 
Aw God! I ’ll up an’ go to him a-singin’ in the night, 

A-callin’ in the night. 


Grandmither, gie me your clay-cold heart that has forgot to ache, 
For mine be fire within my breast and yet it cannot break. 
It beats an’ throbs forever for the things that must not be,— 
An’ can ye not let me creep in an’ rest awhile by ye? 
A little lass afeard o’ dark slept by ye years agone, 
An’ she has found what night can hold ’twixt sunset an’ the dawn 
So when I plant the rose an’ rue above your grave for ye, 
Ye ’ll know it ’s under rue an’ rose that I would like to be, 
That I would like to be. 





Cromwell’s Place in History 
BY CHARLES H. FRITH 


EITHER as a soldier or as a statesman Cromwell was far greater than 
any Englishman of his time, and he was both soldier and statesman in 
one. We must look to Cesar or Napoleon to find a parallel for this 
union of high political and military ability in one man. Cromwell was 
not as great a man as Cesar or Napoleon, and he played his part on a 
smaller stage, but he ‘‘ bestrode the narrow world ’”’ of Puritan Eng- 
land ‘‘ like a colossus.”’ 

As a soldier he not only won great victories, but created the instru- 
ment with which he won them. Out of the military chaos which existed 
when the war began he organized the force which made Puritanism 
victorious. ‘The New Model and the armies of the Republic and the 
Protectorate were his regiments of Ironsides on a larger scale. As in 
that regiment, the officers were carefully chosen. If possible, they 
were gentlemen; if gentlemen could not be had, plain yeomen or citi- 
zens; in any case, ‘‘ men patient of wants, faithful and conscientious 
in their employment.’’ Character as well as military skill was requisite. 
A colonel once complained that a captain whom Cromwell had ap- 
pointed to his regiment was a better preacher than fighter. ‘‘ Truly,’’ 
answered Cromwell, ‘‘ I think that he that prays and preaches best will 
fight best. I know nothing that will give the like courage and confi- 
dence as the knowledge of God in Christ will. ‘I assure you he is a 
good man and a good officer.’’ Inefficiency, on the other hand, cer- 
tain heresies which were regarded as particularly blasphemous, and 
moral backslidings in general, led at once to the cashiering of any 
officer found guilty of them. 

Officers, it has been well said, are the soul of an army; and the 
efficiency and good conduct which Cromwell required of his, they ex- 
acted from the rank and file. Most of the private soldiers were volun- 
teers, though there were many pressed men amongst them, and it can- 
not be said that all those who fought for Puritanism were saints in any 
sense of the word. But regular pay and severe discipline made them 
in peace the best-conducted soldiers in Europe, and in war an army 
‘* who could go anywhere and do anything.’’ A common spirit bound 
men and officers together. It was their pride that they were not a mere 
mercenary army, but men who fought for principles as well as for pay. 
Cromwell succeeded in inspiring them not only with implicit confidence 
in his leadership, but with something of his own high enthusiasm. He 
had the power of influencing masses of men which Napoleon possessed. 
So he made an army on which, as Clarendon said, ‘‘ victory seemed 
entailed ’’—‘‘ an army whose order and discipline, whose sobriety and 
manners, whose courage and success, made it famous and terrible over 
the world.”’ 

Cromwell’s victories, however, were due to his own military genius 
even more than to the quality of his troops. The most remarkable 
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thing in his military career is that it began so late. Most successful 
generals have been trained to arms from their youth, but Cromwell was 
forty-three years old before he heard a shot fired or set a squadron in 
the field. How was it, people often asked, that an untrained country 
gentleman beat soldiers who had learned their trade under the most 
famous captains in Europe? The answer is that Cromwell had a 
natural aptitude for war, and that circumstances were singularly favor- 
able to its rapid and full development. At the outset of the war he 
showed an energy, a resolution, and a judgment which proved his pos- 
session of those qualities of intellect and character which war demands 
of leaders. The peculiar nature of the war, the absence of any gen- 
eral direction, and the disorganization of the parliamentary forces, 
gave him free scope for the exercise of these qualities. In the early 
part of the war each local leader fought for his own hand, and con- 
ducted a little campaign of his own. Subordinate officers possessed a 
freedom of action which subordinates rarely get, and with independence 
and responsibility good men ripened fast. At first, Cromwell was 
matched against opponents as untrained as himself, till by constant 
fighting he learnt how to fight. In a happy phrase Marvell speaks of 
Cromwell’s ‘‘ industrious valor.’’ If he learnt the lessons of war 
quicker than other men it was because he concentrated all his faculties 
on the task, let no opportunity slip, and made every experience 
fruitful. ; 

It was as a leader of cavalry that Cromwell earned his first laurels. 
In attack he was sudden and irresistibly vigorous. Like Rupert he 
loved to lead his charging troops himself, but in the heat of battle he 
controlled them with a firm hand. When the enemy immediately op- 
posed to him was broken he turned a vigilant eye on the battle, ready 
to throw his victorious squadrons into the scale, either to redress the 
balance or to complete the victory. At Marston Moor, as on many 
another field, he proved that he possessed that faculty of coming to a 
prompt and sure conclusion in sudden emergencies which Napier 
terms ‘‘ the sure mark of a master spirit in war.’’ When the fate of 
the battle was once decided he launched forth his swordsmen in swift 
and unsparing pursuit. ‘‘ We had the execution of them two or three 
miles’’ is the grim phrase in which he describes the conclusion of his 
fight at Grantham, and after Naseby Cromwell’s cavalry pursued for 
twelve miles. 

When he rose to command an army, Cromwell’s management of it 
in battle was marked by the same characteristics as his handling of his 
division of cavalry. In the early battles of the Civil War there was a 
strong family likeness: there was an absence of any generalship on 
either side. The General-in-chief exhibited his skill by his method of 
drawing up his army and his choice of a position; but when the battle 
began the army seemed to slip from his control. Each commander of 
a division acted independently; there was little co-operation between 
the different parts of the army; there was no sign of a directing brain. 
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Cromwell, on the other hand, directed the movements of his army with 
the same purposeful energy with which he controlled his troopers. Its 
different divisions had each their definite task assigned to them, and 
their movements were so combined that each played its part in carry- 
ing out the general plan. The best example of Cromwell’s tactical 
skill is the battle of Dunbar. There, though far inferior in numbers, 
Cromwell held in check half the enemy’s army with his artillery and a 
fraction of his forces, while he attacked with all his strength the key of 
the enemy’s position, and decided the fate of the day by bringing a 
strong reserve into action at the crisis of the battle. Whenever the 
victory was gained it was utilized to the utmost. At Dunbar, in the 
battle and the pursuit, the Scots lost thirteen thousand men out of 
twenty-two thousand; after Preston, less than a third of Hamilton’s 
army succeeded in effecting their return to Scotland; after Worcester, 
not one troop or one company. 

Cromwell’s strategy compared with that of contemporary generals 
was remarkable for boldness and vigor. It reflected the energy of his 
character, but it was originally dictated by political as well as military 
considerations. ‘‘ Without the speedy, vigorous, and effectual prose- 
cution of the war,’’ he declared in 1644, the nation would force Parlia- 
ment to make peace on any terms. ‘‘ Lingering proceedings, like those 
of soldiers beyond seas to spin out a war,’’ must be abandoned, or the 
cause of Puritanism would be lost. Therefore instead of imitating the 
cautious defensive system popular with professional soldiers he adopted 
a system which promised more decisive results. ‘* Cromwell,’’ says a 
military critic, ‘‘ was the first great exponent of the modern method of 
war. His was the strategy of Napoleon and Von Moltke, the strategy 
which, neglecting fortresses and the means of artificial defence as of 
secondary importance, strikes first at the army in the field.”’ 

In his Preston campaign, Cromwell had to deal with an invading 
army more than twice the strength of his own, which ventured because 
of that superiority to advance without sufficient scouting and without 
sufficient concentration. He-might have thrown himself across Ham- 
ilton’s path and sought to drive him back; he chose instead to fall upon 
the flank of the Scots, and thrust his compact little force between them 
and Scotland. Thus he separated the different divisions of Hamilton’s 
army, drove Hamilton with each blow farther from his supports, and 
inflicted on him a crushing defeat instead of a mere repulse. In 1650 
and 1651, Cromwell had a much harder task given him. He had to 
invade a country which presented many natural difficulties, and which 
was defended by an army larger than his own under the command of 
a man who was master of defensive strategy. All his efforts to make 
Leslie fight a pitched battle in the open field completely failed, until 
one mistake gave him the opportunity which he seized with such 
promptitude at Dunbar. In the campaign of 1651, Cromwell found 
himself brought to a standstill once more by Leslie’s Fabian tactics. 
As Leslie gave him no opportunity he had to make one, and with wise 
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audacity left the way to England open in order to tempt the Scots into 
the invasion which proved their destruction. 

In his Irish campaign Cromwell had an entirely different problem 
to solve. The opposing armies were too weak to face him in the field 
and too nimble to be brought to bay. The strength of the enemy con- 
sisted in the natural and artificial obstacles with which the country 
abounded: fortified cities commanding points of strategic value; 
mountains and bogs facilitating guerilla warfare; an unhealthy climate, 
a hostile people, a country so wasted that the invader must draw most 
of his supplies from England. Under these conditions the war was a 
war of sieges, forays, and laborious marches, but there were no great 
battles. Cromwell combined the operations of his army and his fleet 
so as to utilize to the full England’s command of the seas. He attacked 
the seaports first, and after mastering them secured the strong places 
which would give him the control of the rivers, thus gradually tighten- 
ing his grasp on the country till its complete subjugation became only 
a matter of time. 

Opinions may differ as to the comparative merits of these different 
campaigns. What remains clear is that Cromwell could adapt his 
strategy with unfailing success to the conditions of the theatre in which 
he waged war and to the character of the antagonists he had to meet. 
His military genius was equal to every duty which fate imposed upon 
him. Experts alone can determine Cromwell’s precise place amongst 
great generals. 

Cromwell himself would have held it the highest honor to be classed 
with Gustavus Adolphus either as soldier or statesman. Each was the 
organizer of the army he led to victory, each an innovator in war— 
Gustavus in tactics, Cromwell in strategy. Gustavus was the champion 
of European Protestantism as Oliver wished to be, and each, while 
fighting for his creed, contrived to further also the material interests of 
his country. But whatever similarity existed between their aims, the 
position of an hereditary monarch and a usurper are too different for 
the parallel to be a complete one. On the other hand, the familiar 
comparison of Cromwell with Napoleon is justified rather by the re- 
semblance between their careers than by any likeness between their 
characters. Each was the child of a revolution, brought by military 
success to the front rank, and raised by his own act to the highest. 
Each, after domestic convulsions, labored to rebuild the fabric of civil 
government, and to found the State on a new basis. But the revolu- 
tions which raised them to power were of a different nature and .de- 
manded different qualities in the two rulers. 

Cromwell’s character has been the subject of much controversy 
which has hardly yet died away. Most contemporaries judged him 
with great severity. To Royalists he seemed simply, as Clarendon said, 
‘a brave, bad man.’’ Yet, while Clarendon condemned, he could not 
refrain from admiration, for though the usurper ‘‘ had all the wicked- 
ness against which damnation is pronounced, and for which hell fire is 
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prepared, so he had some virtues which have caused the memory of 
some men in all ages to be celebrated.’’ Though he was a tyrant he 
was ‘‘ not a man of blood,’’ and he possessed not only ‘‘ a wonderful 
understanding in the natures and humors of men,’’ but also ‘‘ a great 
spirit, an admirable circumspection and sagacity, and a most mag- 
nanimous resolution.’’ 

The Republicans regarded the Protector as a self-seeking apostate. 
‘“‘In all his changes,’’ said Ludlow, ‘‘ he designed nothing but to ad- 
vance himself.’’ He sacrificed the public cause ‘‘ to the idol of his 
own ambition.’’ All was going well with the State, a political millen- 
nium was at hand, ‘‘ and the nation likely to attain in a short time that 
measure of happiness which human things are capable of, when by the 
ambition of one man the hopes and expectations of all good men were 
disappointed.’’ 

The Presbyterian Baxter, though as convinced an opponent of the 
Protector as Ludlow, was a more generous critic. According to him, 
Cromwell was a good man who fell before a great temptation. He 
‘* meant honestly in the main, and was pious and conscionable in the 
main course of his life, till prosperity and success corrupted him. 
Then his general religious zeal gave way to ambition, which increased 
as successes increased. When his successes had broken down all con- 
siderable opposition then was he in face of his strongest temptations, 
which conquered him as he had conquered others.’’ But, like Milton’s 
Satan, even after his fall ‘‘ all his original virtue was not lost.’’ As 
ruler of England, ‘‘ it was his design to do good in the main, and to 
promote the interest of God more than any had done before him.’’ 

Eighteenth-century writers judged Cromwell with the same severity 
as his contemporaries. ‘‘ Cromwell damned to everlasting fame ’”’ 
served Pope to point a moral against the desire of making a name in 
the world. Voltaire summed up Cromwell as half-knave, half-fanatic, 
and Hume termed him a hypocritical fanatic. Even as late as 1839, 
John Forster quoted as ‘‘ indisputably true’’ Landor’s verdict that 
Cromwell lived a hypocrite and died a traitor. 

Six years later, Carlyle published his collection of ‘ Cromwell’s 
Letters and Speeches,’’ which for every unprejudiced reader effectually 
dispelled the theory of Cromwell’s hypocrisy. ‘‘ Not a man of false- 
hoods, but a man of truths,’’ was Carlyle’s conclusion, and subsequent 
historians and biographers have accepted it as sound. It is less easy 
to answer the question whether Cromwell was a fanatic or not. 
Fanaticism, like orthodoxy, is a word which means one thing to one man 
and something else to the next, and to many besides Hume enthusiast 
and fanatic are synonymous terms. It is plain, however, that Cromwell 
was a statesman of a different order from most. Religious rather 
than political principles guided his action, and his political ideals were 
the direct outcome of his creed. Not that purely political considera- 
tions exercised no influence on his policy, but that their influence, in- 
stead of being paramount, was in his case of only secondary importance. 
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In one of his speeches Cromwell states in very explicit language 
the rule which he followed in his public life. ‘‘ I have been called to 
several employments in this nation, and I did endeavor to discharge 
the duty of an honest man to God and His people’s interest, and to 
this Commonwealth.,”’ 

What did these phrases mean? If any one had asked Cromwell 
what his duty to God was in public affairs, he would have answered 
that it was to do God’s will. ‘‘ We all desire,’’ he said to his brother 
officers, in 1647, ‘‘ to lay this at the foundation of all our actions, to 
do that which is the will of God.’’ He urged them to deliberate well 
before acting, ‘‘ that we may see that the things we do have the will of 
God in them.’’ For to act inconsiderately was to incur the risk of 
acting counter to God’s design, and so “‘ to be found fighting against 
God.”’ 

But, in the maze of English politics, how were men to ascertain 
what that will was? Some Puritans claimed to have had it directly 
revealed to them, and put forward their personal convictions as to the 
dictates of Heaven. Cromwell never did so. ‘‘ I cannot say,’’ he de- 
clared in a prayer-meeting where such revelations had been alleged, 
‘* that I have received anything that I can speak as in the name of the 
Lord.’’ He believed that men might still ‘‘ be spoken unto by the 
spirit of God,’’ but when these ‘‘divine impressions and divine dis- 
coveries ’’’ were made arguments for political action, they must be re- 
ceived with the greatest caution. For the danger of self-deception 
was very real. ‘‘ We are very apt, all of us,’’ said he, ‘‘ to call that 
Faith, that perhaps may be but carnal imagination.’’ Once he warned 
the Scottish clergy that there was ‘‘ a carnal confidence upon misunder- 
stood and misapplied precepts’’ which might be termed “‘ spiritual 
drunkenness.”’ 

For his own part, Cromwell believed in ‘‘ dispensations ’’ rather 
than ‘‘ revelations.’’ Since all things which happened in the world 
were determined by God’s will, the statesman’s problem was to discover 
the hidden purpose which underlay events. When he announced his 
victory at Preston he bade Parliament inquire ‘‘ what the mind of God 
is in all that and what our duty is.’’ ‘‘ Seek to know what the mind 
of God is in all that chain of Providence,’’ was his counsel to his 
doubting friend, Colonel Hammond. With Cromwell, in every political 
crisis this attempt to interpret the meaning of events was part of the 
mental process which preceded action. As it was difficult to be sure 
what that meaning was, he was often slow to make up his mind, prefer- 
ring to watch events a little longer and to allow them to develop in 
order to get more light. This slowness was not the result of indecision, 
but a deliberate suspension of judgment. When his mind was made 
up there was no hesitation, no looking back; he struck with the same 
energy in politics as in war. 

This system of being guided by events had its dangers. Political 
inconsistency is generally attributed to dishonesty, and Cromwell's 
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inconsistency was open and palpable. One year he was foremost in 
pressing for an agreement with the King, another foremost in bringing 
him to the block; now all for a republic, now all for a government 
with some element of monarchy in it. His changes of policy were so 
sudden that even friends found it difficult to excuse them. A pam- 
phleteer, who believed in the honesty of Cromwell’s motives, lamented 
his ‘‘ sudden engaging for and sudden turning from things,’’ as arguing 
inconstancy and want of foresight. Moreover, the effect of this incon- 
sistency was aggravated by the violent zeal with which Cromwell threw 
himself into the execution of each new policy. It was part of his 
nature, like ‘‘ the exceeding fiery temper’’ mentioned by Maidston. 
“*T am often taken,’’ said Cromwell in 1647, ‘‘ for one that goes too 
fast,’’ adding that men of such kind were disposed to think the dangers 
in their way rather imaginary than real, and sometimes to make more 
haste than good speed. This piece of self-criticism was just, and ex- 
plajns some of his mistakes. The forcible dissolution of the Long 
Parliament in 1653 would never have taken place if Cromwell had 
fully 2ppreciated the dangers which it would bring upon the Puritan 
cause. 

On the other hand, this failure to look far enough ahead, while it 
detracts from Cromwell’s statesmanship, helps to vindicate his in- 
tegrity. He was too much taken up with the necessities of the present 
to devise a deep-laid scheme for making himself great. He told the 
French Ambassador in 1647, with a sort of surprise, that a man never 
rose so high as when he did not know where he was going. To his 
Parliaments he spoke of himself as having seen nothing in God’s dis- 
pensations long beforehand. ‘‘ These issues and events,’’ he said in 
1656, ‘‘have not been forecast, but were sudden providences in 
things.”’ 

By this series of unforeseen events, necessitating first one step on 
his part and then the next, he had been raised to the post of Protector. 
‘I did out of necessity undertake that business,’’ said he, ‘‘ which 
place I undertook, not so much out of a hope of doing any good, as 
out of a desire to prevent mischief and evil which I did see was immi- 
nent in the nation.’’ 

Conscious, therefore, that he had not plotted to bring about his 
own elevation, Cromwell resented nothing so much as the charge that 
he had ‘‘ made the necessities ’’ to which it was due. For it was not 
merely an im) tation on his own honesty, but a kind of atheism, as if 
the world was governed ty the craft of men, not by the wisdom of 
God. People said, ‘‘ It was the cunning of my Lord Protector that 
hath brought it about,’’ when in reality these great revolutions were 
‘** God’s revolutions.’’ ‘‘ Whatsoever you may judge men for, however 
you may say this is cunning and politic and subtle, take heed how you 
judge His revolutions as the product of men’s invention.”’ 

Cromwell said this with perfect sincerity. He felt that he was but 
a blind instrument in the hands of a higher Power. Yet he had shaped 
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the issue of events with such power and had imposed his interpretation 
of their meaning upon them with such decision, that neither contempo- 
raries nor historians could limit to so little the sphere of his free will. 

It was possible to ‘‘ make too much of outward dispensations,’’ and 
Cromwell owned that perhaps he did so. His system of being guided 
by events instead of revelations did not put an end to the possibility of 
self-deception, though it made it less likely. ‘‘ Men,’’ as Shakespeare 
says, ‘‘ may construe things after their fashion clear from the purpose 
of the things themselves.’’ But if Cromwell sometimes mistook the 
meaning of facts he never failed to realize their importance. ‘‘ If 
the fact be so,’’ he once said, ‘‘ why should we sport with it,’’ and the 
saying is a characteristic one. He was therefore more practical and 
less visionary than other statesmen of his party; more open-minded 
and better able to adapt his policy to the changing circumstances and 
changing needs of the times. To many contemporary politicians, the 
exact carrying out of some cut and dried political programme seemed 
the height of political wisdom. The Levellers with their Agreement 
of the People and the Scottish Presbyterians with their Covenant are 
typical examples. The persistent adhesion of the Covenanters to their 
old formulas, in spite of defeats and altered conditions, Cromwell re- 
garded as blindness to the teaching of events. They were blind to 
God’s great dispensations, he told the Scottish ministers, out of mere 
wilfulness, ‘‘ because the things did not work forth their platform, and 
the great God did not come down to their minds and thoughts.’’” He 
would have felt himself guilty of the same fault if he had obstinately 
adhered either to a republic or a monarchy under all circumstances. 
Forms of government were neither good nor bad in themselves. 
Either form might be good: it depended on the condition of England 
at the moment, on the temper of the people, on the question which was 
most compatible with the welfare of the Cause, which most answerable 
to God’s purpose as revealed in events. It was reported that Crom- 
well had said that it was lawful to pass through all forms to accomplish 
his ends, and if ‘‘ forms ’’ be taken to mean forms of government, and 
‘‘ends’”’ political aims, there can be no doubt that he thought so. 
However much hé varied his means, his ends remained the same. 

To understand what Cromwell’s political aims were, it is necessary 
to inquire what he meant when he spoke of his discharging his duty to 
“‘the interest of the people of God and this Commonwealth.’’ The 
order in which he places them is in itself significant. First he put the 
duty to a section of the English people ; last the duty to the English 
people in general. Cromwell was full of patriotic pride. Once when 
he was enumerating to Parliament the dangers which threatened the 
State, he wound up by saying that the enumeration should cause no 
despondency, ‘‘ as truly I think it will not; for we are Englishmen: 
that is one good fact.’’ ‘‘ The English,’’ he said on another occasion, 
** are a people that have like other nations, sometimes up and some- 
times down ‘in our honor in the world, but not yet so low but we might 
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measure with other nations.’’ Several times in his speeches he termed 
the English ‘‘ the best people in the world.’’ Best, because ‘‘ having 
the highest and dearest profession amongst them of the greatest glory, 
namely, religion.’’ Best, because in the midst of the English people 
there was as it were another people, ‘‘ a people that are to God as the 
apple of His eye,’’ ‘‘ His peculiar interest,’’ ‘‘ the people of God.’’ 
** When I say the people of God,’’ he explained, ‘‘ I mean the large 
comprehension of them under the several forms of godliness in this 
nation; ’’ or, in other words, all sects of Puritans. 

To Cromwell the interest of the people of God and the interest of 
the nation were two distinct things, but he did not think them irrecon- 
cilable. ‘‘ He sings sweetly,’’ said Cromwell, ‘‘ that sings a song of 
reconciliation between these two interests, and it is a pitiful fancy to 
think they are inconsistent.’’ At the same time the liberty of the peo- 
ple of God was more important than the civil liberty and interest of the 
nation, ‘‘ which is and ought to be subordinate to the more peculiar 
interest of God, yet is the next best God hath given men in this world.”’ 
Religious freedom was more important than political freedom. Crom- 
well emphatically condemned the politicians who said, ‘‘ If we could 
but exercise wisdom to gain civil liberty, religion would follow.’’ Such 
men were ‘‘ men of a hesitating spirit,’’ and ‘“‘ under the bondage of 
scruples.’’ They were little better than the carnal men who cared for 
none of these things. They could never “‘ rise to such a spiritual heat ’’ 
as the Cause demanded. Yet the truth was that half the Republican 
party and an overwhelming majority of the English people held the 
view which he condemned. 

Cromwell wished to govern constitutionally. No theory of the ~ 
divine right of an able man to govern the incapable multitude blinded 
his eyes to the fact that self-government was the inheritance and right 
of the English people. He accepted in the main the first principle of 
democracy, the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, or, as he 
phrased it, ‘‘ that the foundation of supremacy is in the people and to 
be by them set down in their representatives.’’ More than once he 
declared that the good of the governed was the supreme end of all 
governments, and he claimed that his own government acted “‘ for the 
good of the people, and for their interest, and without respect had to 
any other interest.’’ But government for the people did not neces- 
sarily mean government by the people. ‘‘ That ’s the question,’’ said 
Cromwell, ‘‘ what ’s for their good, not what pleases them,’’ and the 
history of the Protectorate was a commentary on this text. Some stable 
government was necessary to prevent either a return to anarchy or the 
restoration of the Stuarts. Therefore he was determined to maintain 
his own government, with the assistance of Parliament if possible, 
without it if he must. If it became necessary to suspend for a time 
the liberties of the subject, or to levy taxes without parliamentary sanc- 
tion, he was prepared to do it, if the English people would recognize 
that he had acted for their good. ‘‘ Ask them,’’ said he, ‘‘ whether 
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they would prefer the having of their will, though it be their destruc- 
tion, rather than comply with things of necessity ?’’ He felt confident 
the answer would be in his favor. 

Cromwell trusted that the real benefits his government conferred 
would reconcile the majority of the nation to the rule of the Puritan 
minority and ‘‘ win the people to the interest of Jesus Christ.’’ Thus 
the long hostility between the people and ‘‘ the people of God ’’ would 
end at last in reconciliation. 

It was a deceitful hope. Puritanism was spending its strength in 
the vain endeavor to make England Puritan by force. The enthusiasm 
which had undertaken to transform the world was being conformed to 
it. A change was coming over the party which supported the Pro- 
tector; it had lost many of the ‘‘ men of conscience;’’ it had attracted 
many of the time-servers and camp-followers of politics; it was ceasing 
to be a party held together by religious interests, and becoming a 
coalition held together by material interests and political necessities. 
Cromwell once rebuked the Scottish clergy for ‘‘ meddling with worldly 
policies and mixtures of worldly power ’’ to set up that which they called 
** the kingdom of Christ,’’ and warned them that ‘‘ the Sion promised ”’ 
would not be built ‘‘ with such untempered mortar.’’ He had fallen 
into the same error himself, and the fabric he had raised was not en- 
during. Some historians hold that power altered Cromwell’s character 
for the worse, as it altered the character of his party. Mundane inter- 
ests, it is true, exercised an increasing influence upon the Protector’s 
policy, but there is no proof that it was guided by self-interest or by 
any motive save what he conceived to be the good of the Cause. His 
devotion to that Cause remained as whole-hearted as when he first drew 
sword; his enthusiasm for it as fervent; to have served it was his glory, 
to be the instrument of its triumph his highest hope. He was, through- 
out, too much the champion of a party to be accepted by later genera- 
tions as a national hero, and yet the principles for which he contended 
were essential to the highest national life, and he showed in the contest 
that sure attribute of greatness, its ‘‘ plain heroic magnitude of mind.”’ 





Stage Notes—No. 3 
BY CLARA MORRIS 


Mr. PALMER had produced ‘‘ Miss Multon ’’ at the Union Square, 
and we were fast settling down to our steady, regular gait, having got 
over the false starts and breaks and nervous shyings of the opening per- 
formance, when another missive of portentous bulk reached me. It 
was one of those letters in which you can find everything except an 
end; and the writer was one of those men whose subject, like an un- 
healthy hair, always splits at the end, making at least two subjects out 
ofone. For instance, he started to show me the resemblance between 
his life and the story of the play; but when he came to mention his 
wife the hair split, and instead of continuing, he branched off to tell 
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me she was the step-daughter of So-and-so, that her own father, who 

as ‘‘ Somebody,’’ had died of ‘‘ something,’’ and had been buried 
‘* somewhere,’’ and then that hair split, and he proceeded to expatiate 
on the two fathers’ qualities, and state their different business occupa- 
tions, after which, out of breath, and far, far from the original sub- 
ject, he had to hark back two and a half pages and tackle his life again. 

Truth to tell, it was rather pathetic reading, when he kept to the 
point, for love for his wife cropped out plainly between the lines, after 
years of separation. Suddenly he began to adorn me with a variety of 
fine qualities. He assured me that I had “‘ penetration, clear judg- 
ment, and: a sense of justice, as well as a warm heart.’’ I was stagger- 
ing under those piled-up traits, when he completely floored me—so to 
speak — by asking me to take his case under consideration, assuring 
me he would act upon my advice: If I thought he had been too severe 
in his conduct toward his wife, to say so, and he would seek her out, 
and humble himself before her, and ask her to returntohim. He also 
asked me whether, as a woman, I thought she would be influenced 
wholly by the welfare of her children, or whether she would be likely 
to retain a trace of affection for himself. 

That letter was an outrage. The idea of appealing to me, who had 
not had the experience of a single divorce to rely upon. Even my one 
husband was so recent an acquisition as to be still considered a 
novelty. And yet I, all unacquainted with divorce proceedings, legal 
separations, and common-law ceremonies, was called upon to make this 
strange man’s troubles my own—to sort out his domestic woes, and 
say: ‘‘ This sin is yours, but that sin is hers,’’ and ‘‘ those other sins 
belong wholly to the co-respondent.”’ 

What a useful word that is! It has such a decent sound — almost 
respectable. We are a refined people, even in our sins; and I know no 
word in the English language we strive harder to avoid using, in any 
of its forms, than that word of brutal vulgarity, but terrific meaning— 
adultery! 

The adulterer may be in our midst, but we have refinement enough 
to refer to him as the ‘‘ So-and-so’s ’’ co-respondent. 

I was engaged in saying things more earnest and warm than correct 
and polished—things I fear the writer of the letter could not have ap- 
proved of—when I was pulled up short by the opening words of another 
paragraph. They said: ‘‘ God, if women suffer in real life, over the 
loss of children, husband, and home, as you suffered before my very 
eyes last night in the play, if my wife is tortured like that, it would 
have been better for me to have passed out of life, and have left her in 
peace! But I did not know that women suffered so! Help me— 
advise me! ’’ 

I could not ignore that last appeal. What my answer was you will 
not care to know; but if it was brief, it was at least not flippant, for 
before writing it, I, in my turn, appealed for help, only my a inie was 
made upon my knees to the Great Authority! 
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On election nights it is customary for the manager to read, or have 
read to the audience, the returns as fast as they come in from various 
points, showing how the voting has gone. 

An election was just over, when one evening a small incident oc- 
curred during a performance of ‘‘ Miss Multon’”’ that we would gladly 
have dispensed with. In the quarrel scene between the two women, the 
first and supposedly dead wife, in her character of governess to her 
own children, is goaded by the second wife into such a passion that 
she finally throws off all concealment and declares her true character 
and name. 

The scene was a strong one and was always looked forward to 
eagerly by the audience. 

On the evening I speak of, the house was packed almost to suffoca- 
tion. The other characters in the play had. withdrawn, and for the 
first time the two women were alone together. Both keyed up almost 
to the breaking point, we faced each other, and there was a dead, I 
might almost say a deadly pause, before either spoke. 

It was very effective, that silence before the storm. People would 
lean forward and fairly hold their breath, feeling there was a death- 
struggle coming. And just at that very moment of tensest feeling, as 
we two women silently measured each other, a man’s voice clearly and 
exultantly declared: . 

“‘ Well, now we ’ll get the ‘ returns’ read, I reckon! ’’ 

In one instant the whole house was in a roar of laughter. Under 
cover of the noise, I said to my companion,—who was showing her 
annoyance,—*‘ Keep still, keep still!’’ And as we stood there like 
statues, utterly ignoring the interruption, there was a sudden outbreak 
of hissing, the laughter stopped as suddenly as it had burst out, and 
our scene went on, receiving even more than its usual meed of ap- 
plause. But when the curtain had fallen, I had my own laugh—for ##¢ 
was funny, very funny. 
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In Boston there was an interruption of a different nature. It was 
at a matinée performance. There were tear-wet faces everywhere you 
looked. The last act was on. I was slipping to my knees in my vain 
entreaty to be allowed to see my children as their mother, not merely as 
their dying governess, when a tall, slim, black-robed woman rose up 
in the parquette. She flung out her arms in a superb gesture, and in 
a voice of piercing anguish cried: 

“* For God’s sake, let her have her children! I ’ve lived through 
such loss, but she can’t—it will kill her! ”’ 

Tears sprang to the eyes of every one on the stage, and there was a 
perceptible halt in the movement of the play. And when at the death- 
scene a lady was carried out in a faint, we were none of us suiprised 
to hear it was she who had so far forgotten where she was as to make 
that passionate plea for a woman whose suffering was probably but a 
faint reflection of her own. . 
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BY J. RANKEN TOWSE 


WHERE McGregor sits is the head of the table, and when Helena 
Modjeska pays one of her brief and all too rare visits to New York she 
is entitled to precedence in the consideration of all matters theatrical. 
In the case of the drama, as in the case of other things, it is unfortu- 
nately true that appetite grows by what it feeds on, and there is no room 
for doubt that the public taste has been corrupted, at least temporarily, 
by the coarse and pungent flavors with which our managerial chefs have 
seen fit, of late, to season their entertainments. But reaction is sure 
to follow surfeit, and it is worthy of note that even now, when so many 
stages are abandoned to buffoonery, sensationalism, and vulgarity, there 
is no lack of patronage for plays and players of solid worth. The fame 
of Modjeska, wholly unaided by the devices of unscrupulous advertise- 
ment, was sufficient to attract large audiences of the best quality, and 
her exquisite art met with the readiest and warmest appreciation. 
Time has not been able to affect, perceptibly, her physical energies, 
while her artistic faculties are in the period of fullest development. 
Her Mary Stuart is still, as it has always been, a masterpiece of grace, 
of dignity, of outraged majesty, and unutterable pathos. In comedy 
her touch is as sure, as light, and as brilliant as ever. That her crea- 
tive powers have suffered no diminution was amply proved by the 
variety and vividness of her study of Marie Antoinette in the new play 
written for her by Mr. Clinton Stuart. If her triumph in this part was 
not in all respects equal to that which she achieved in that of the Scot- 
tish queen, it was not owing to the failure of her own inspiration, but 
to that of the dramatist. 

Mr. Stuart’s work is a thoroughly conscientious and in many ways 
an exceedingly creditable effort, but is lacking in distinction and sus- 
tained interest, in spite of several well-devised theatrical situations. 
The general atmosphere is that of melodrama rather than of historical 
romance, and the characters, as a rule, are deficient in individuality 
and vitality. Nevertheless, the main design, which is to emphasize 
the contrast between the frivolous young queen of the Little Trianon 
days and the broken-hearted woman and mother of the Terror, is not 
unskilfully wrought by any means. It is scarcely worth while to insist 
upon the liberties taken with chronology and history. Such license is 
permissible to the playwright, but poverty of invention is another affair 
altogether. That, however, is a question which need not be discussed 
now. Certain it is that Madame Modjeska availed herself of such op- 
portunities as were afforded her with all that imagination, perception, 
and delicacy and freedom of technical execution for which she is 
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distinguished. Her simulation of youth, with its easy vivacity and its 
irresponsible gayety, in the first act, was wonderful, and her fine instinct 
for comedy was once more manifested in the episode of the rehearsal. 
She was at her best, perhaps, in the second act, in the scene with 
Mirabeau,—the best in the play,—where she interpreted a wide range 
of feelings, hauteur, suspicion, indignation, apprehension, and humilia- 
tion, with extraordinary truthfulness and facility. Another fine moment 
was when, with a rarely beautiful combination of womanly dignity and 
pathetic sufferance, she strove to conciliate the brutal mob—which had 
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MISS GALLAND AND MR. HACKETT IN “ THE PRIDE OF JENNICO ” 


forced its way into the palace—by quiet submission to its insults. With 
what poignancy of feeling she interpreted the closing scenes, the part- 
ing from her husband and her children, and the last sad minutes of her 
own existence, may be imagined. It was a great performance in the 
face of discouraging conditions, including that of inefficient support. 


The production of ‘‘ The Pride of Jennico’’ was noteworthy chiefly 
on account of its introduction of a new actress, new, that is, to the 
New York stage, in the person of Miss Bertha Galland, who proved 
herself to be possessed of attractions and capacities of no common 
order. The play itself, which is only remotely founded upon the novel 
of the same name, does not amount to much, except as a lively, 
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stirring, extravagant, but indisputably interesting romantic melodrama 
of the kind that flourished abundantly thirty years ago. It is a good 
piece of its kind, quick in action and sufficiently clear in story. An 
excess of personal prowess and of sword-play is the chief objection to 
be urged against it, and that is a fault which the general public easily 
condones. Miss Galland is not a finished performer. Her execution 
is often crude and uneven, and she has yet to learn how to manage a 
good voice properly, but she seems to be a born actress,—of whom there 
are very few indeed,—with an uncommonly plentiful supply of natural 
resources. She has an eloquent and pleasing face, refined manners, 
plenty of humor, and powers of emotional expression which are striking 
already and may be capable of indefinite development. Her success 
with an experienced metropolitan first-night audience was immediate 
and she carried off far more than her allotted share of honors from the 
star, Mr. J. H. Hackett. It is, perhaps, unlucky that she should have 
been so much applauded, for such a triumph is not unlikely to encour- 
age her in the commission of the faults—undue emphasis, violent tran- 
sitions, affectations, and so forth — which are the pitfalls of beginners. 
What she really needs is a course of disciplinary training in a stock 
company under a competent instructor, and that she is not likely to 
get, for obvious reasons. If she could be under Sir Henry Irving’s 
eye for a year or two, it would be the making of her. 


It is a long time since more charming pictures have been seen upon 
the New York stage than those which Mr. David Belasco provided for 
his dramatization of John Luther Long’s story, ‘‘ Madame Butterfly.”’ 
These were really artistic in color, atmosphere, and drawing, and the 
management of the lights, to mark the transition from evening to night, 
and from night to day, was admirable. The play itself is not of the 
same high quality as the setting, but is a gem in comparison with the 
inane ‘‘ Naughty Anthony ’’ which precedes it. No story is older, or 
more pathetic, than that of loving, trusting, innocent womanhood, 
cruelly deceived and heartlessly abandoned, but Mr. Belasco wastes 
too much time upon preliminaries, gives too much prominence to sub- 
ordinate personages, and fails to sound the tragic note very clearly. 
Moreover, his tale, though oriental in externals, is occidental in 
spirit. His heroine is inconsistent in her indifference to, or ignorance 
of, the sanctities of the marriage tie and her concern over the legitimacy 
of her babe. But the details of her suicide are arranged with his usual 
shrewd appreciation of theatrical effect, and Miss Blanche Bates, as 
the unfortunate Cho-cho-san, is a quaint, piquant, pretty figure, and 
plays the part very brightly, gracefully, and tenderly, with just the 
right touch of unsophistication and genuine womanly feeling. Her 
death scene, if not tragic, is very touching. The novelty of the piece 
would insure its success, even if it had less intrinsic merit than it has. 

Other plays of the month require scant notice. ‘‘ My Daughter-in- 
Law,’’ at the Lyceum, is a praiseworthy example of a judiciously 
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expurgated adaptation of an amusing French farce. It is played in 
downright, vigorous, entertaining, but over-emphatic fashion by an 
English company. The best artistic work is furnished by Miss Fanny 
Brough, a thoroughly trained comedian, who contrives to give a com- 
paratively fresh and very funny impersonation of that old stage figure, 
the mother-in-law, and by Mr. Gottschalk as a deaf musician; but all 
the actors are competent, and Miss Ellaline Terriss is very comely to 
look upon. 

Mr. Raleigh’s ‘‘ Hearts are Trumps ’’ is an extreme specimen of mod- 
ern English inelodrama, which depends largely upon the kinematograph, 
which is introduced ingeniously, and its scenery, which is elaborate. 
An avalanche in the Alps is presented in an exceedingly realistic way. 


The Japanese Players 
BY CAROLYN SHIPMAN 


Mr. W. G. Aston says, in his ‘‘ History of Japanese Literature,’’ 
that the cherry, in Japan, is the queen of flowers, and is not valued for 
its fruit, while the rose is regarded as a mere thorny bush. Valerian, 
which to us is suggestive principally of cats, takes the place of the rose- 
bud as the recognized metaphor for the early bloom of womanhood. 

These instances of the difference between oriental and occidental 
traditions indicate the spirit in which one must approach the perform- 
ances of a Japanese dramatic company. Predilections and convictions 
count for nothing. We must put ourselves into the transition period 
where myths and abstractions still furnish dramatic material, where 
classical standards influence playwrights, where acting is affected by 
the automatic movements of the marionettes once popular in Japan, 
and where events of the years 300 and 1300 A.D. are treated by what 
approaches modern methods of acting. 

The career of Mr. Otojiro Kawakami illustrates this transition 
period. Accompanied by his wife, Madame Sada Yacco, this actor- 
manager and playwright is appearing in the United States at the head 
of a company originally of twenty-five members,—dramatic students of 
the Kawakami Theatre, Tokyo. He is trying to substitute realism for 
classicism on the stage. Politically he has always stood for liberty, 
from the time of his graduation from college in Tokyo, when he joined 
the Liberal party and became its most prominent member. His early 
political convictions gave the color to his later actions. Twenty-seven 
times he was imprisoned for freedom of speech, for periods varying 
from one week to six months. Finally he turned to the stage, despair- 
ing of a political life, but not discouraged. He would teach the people 
liberty through the drama, and help to put down the despotism of the 
existing government. This was twelve years ago. Since that time he 
has written over twenty plays. With the aid of his wife he is trying to 
educate the people and to raise the actor’s profession in Japan to the 
rank which it deserves. 
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Four plays of the 
usual ten in the com- 
pany’s repertory give an 
idea of what Mr. Kawa- 
kami is accomplishing. 
**Soga’’ (The Two 
Brothers), a tragedy in 
three acts, is founded on 
an historical incident of 
300 A.D. ‘* Zingoro’”’ 
(An Earnest Statue 
Maker),a one-act 
sketch, is a Japanese 
version of ‘‘ Pygmalion 
and Galatea.” “ Kojima 
Takanori’’ (The Roy- 
alist), a one-act play 
with two scenes, is based 
on the political condi- 
tions of 1300. ‘* The 
Geisha and the Knight ’’ 
is of modern interest. 
Three fourths of this 
material is ancient his- 
tory. One play only has 
the qualities possessed 
By English and Ameri- 
can plays. No inter- 
preter is necessary for 
‘‘The Geisha and the 
Knight.’’ The conflict- 
ing emotions of love and 
jealousy are universally 
intelligible. The plot of 
‘** Zingoro’’ is too well 
known to need words of 
explanation. The Jap- 
anese treatment of it is 
humorous. ‘‘Takanori’’ 
is comprehensible as a 
piece of Japanese his- 
tory which might be re- 
peated, were it possible 
for the present Mikado’s 
power to be overcome by 

KOJIMA TAKANORI BY KUNIOSHI the strength of one of 
A teSeole Shaseatar from s ams ay 7 his nobles. Takanori’s 
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loyal message, written on the bark of a cherry tree outside the lodge of 
the powerless Emperor, finds response in the heart of every true patriot. 
The manners are of other days, but the sentiment is universal. So 
much does this play affect the Japanese that, when he sees it for the 
first time (to quote the interpreter), he ‘‘ feels perspiration all pushed 
through him.’’ With ‘‘ Soga,’’ however, the case is different. In this 
play, written by Mr. Kawakami, we are reminded of the fact that the 
rose is called by another name in Japan. Here are customs of sixteen 
hundred years ago which are Japanese tous. The two sons of a knight 
kill the assassin of their father, and are therefore sentenced to death 
by harakiri. The point of the play is in this ceremony, which con- 
sists in self-immolation by disembowelment. In Japan this destruction 
is not suicide, but an institution, legal, ceremonial, and associated with 
the noblest deeds. To the Japanese mind there is nothing repugnant 
or ludicrous in the idea of a knight’s cutting his abdomen with his own 
hand. It was considered an honor when death was inevitable. We 
are inclined to wonder at such a strange custom, but wonder gives 
place to intense interest and sympathy when the mother of the Soga 
and the betrothed of the younger one come to the doomed men to bid 
them good-by. The acting at this point is remarkable. Self-control, 
that much-inculcated Japanese virtue, does not permit any physical 
demonstration of farewell, beyond anguish of countenance and gasping 
sobs. The absurdity of the previous fighting is forgotten in the presence 
of what appears to be preparation for actual death. The two brothers 
sit in Japanese fashion on a platform. The two women kneel at 
their side. Each man reverently takes the presented dirk, examines 
it carefully, even affectionately, plunges it into his left side, draws it 
across to his right side, and falls forward, as a noble Japanese should 
fall. The effect istremendous. The facial expression of the younger 
brother (Mr. Yamamoto), as it ranges from hatred of his enemy to 
grief at leaving life, is a most wonderful piece of acting. 

The fighting, which appears so ludicrous to us, is not child’s play. It 
is the result of six months’ training in a gymnasium. The interpreter 
assured the audience that the men are actually struck down. Further- 
more, he invited any doubting gentleman to come up and see for himself. 

These actors are masters of pantomime and their fortitude is re- 
markable. In ‘‘ Zingoro’’ one statue holds a hammer in his uplifted 
hand for almost twenty minutes without a perceptible movement. 
The music would be a failure from our point of view if it were not 
so absurd. The singer gives the effect of being in great distress but 
resolved to do his part like a man. 

Mr. Kawakami and Madame Yacco are the life of the company: 
she as a graceful dancer, whose beautiful voice contrasts vividly with 
the poor delivery of the other members of the company; he, as director 
and teacher. As an actor his work is not always as effective as that of 
Mr. Tsusaka, whose impressive figure dominates the stage. The women’s 
parts are taken by men, with the one exception of Madame Yacco. 
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The Opera Season 
BY RICHARD ALDRICH 


Tuis is the time of year when the comment is due that on the whole 
the opera season drawing toa close has been a disappointing one. Most 
New York opera seasons nowadays turn out to be disappointing ones. 
Disappointment is a relative term, depending for its significance on the 
expectations that have failed of realization; but there is reason to think 
that it is likely to be a prevailing emotion so long as present conditions 
continue at the Metropolitan Opera House. Each season is heralded 
with a list of singers that includes many of the greatest artists in the 
world. ‘There isa tale of operas from which, as the management allur- 
ingly puts it, the repertoire will be drawn, that entrances the soul of the 
music lover. Subscriptions pour in in such volume as to show that 
this is an age of orthographic reform, and that opera in any language no 
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longer spells ruin. Yet the record of the season turns out to be a dis- 
heartening one. The great singers uphold their reputations; but the 
repertoire shrinks to a weazened fragment of the tempting list of the 
autumn-and the persistent opera-goer recalls many a performance made 
pitiable by stupidity in stage management, by shabby and inadequate 
scenery, by an untuneful and blankly ridiculous chorus, and by a blaring 
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orchestra. The attitude of the public and of the management toward 
these things invites discussion, but it would be long and not immedi- 
ately profitable. There is another side to the picture, however, and the 
candid frequenter of the Opera House will cherish memories of brilliant 
achievements that have brought joy and stimulus and refreshment. 
Such have been, in overflowing measure, the results of Mme. Calvé’s 
and Mme. Sembrich’s participation in the season’s work. They have 
been beyond cavil its chief glories. Mme. Calvé, returning after her 
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year’s absence, has never made a more brilliant showing of her many- 
sided art. Her acting, charged with the electric potency of genius, 
never fails in its irresistible power upon her hearers; her voice, clarion 
clear, thrills with ever-changing color and emotional poignancy. Yet 
she has been allowed to display this art in only the narrowest lines— 
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Carmen, Marguerite, Santuzza. There were promises of new works, 
and old ones rich in opportunity for her special talent; but they remain 
promises only. For these things elaborate rehearsals are needed; and 
there can be none so long as the business of opera is carried on as it is 
in these days. 

Mme. Sembrich, on the other hand, has had a larger opportunity 
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than has fallen to her before for exploiting her remarkable powers. 
She is indeed an artist of consummate gifts. She it is who can give 
conclusive proof that the most perfect command of the de/ canto is not 
incompatible with dramatic singing and acting of the sincerest sort. 
Her temperament, especially in comedy, is irresistible; her Zerlina, 
Susanna, and Rosina are of fascinating archness and drollery. She is, 
moreover, one of the few sopranos now living who can adequately sing 
this music of the old school and make perfect vocalization serve as a 
handmaid to dramatic expression. Mme. Sembrich has been the occa- 
sion for a revival, after twenty years, of Donizetti’s ‘‘ Don Pasquale,”’ 
relegated, but for the charm of her personality, to the limbo of forgot- 
ten Italian trumpery. So, too, chiefly for her sake, was Nicolai’s de- 
licious ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor ’’ put upon the stage. 

It seems that the American singers are to become an increasingly 
important factor at the Metropolitan Opera House, and there is much 
cause for pride in the achievements of such as Mme. Nordica, Mme. 
Eames, and Miss Suzanne Adams. Mme. Nordica has reached a 
higher plane than ever before in her Wagnerian impersonations — her 
three Briinnhildes of ‘‘ Die Walkiire,’’ ‘‘ Siegfried,’’ and ‘* Gétter- 
dammerung’’ are among the noblest representations to be seen upon 
the lyric stage to-day. She is a shining example of what hard work and 
earnest purpose can do; for her natural gifts are chiefly comprised in 
her voice and do not include a specifically dramatic temperament. 
But by taking thought Mme. Nordica has added many cubits to her 
artistic stature. By.her own efforts she has lifted herself to the high 
places of the music drama and her hearers are impelled unceasingly to 
admire the splendor of her greatest impersonations. 

Mme. Eames® is another not content to remain stationary in art. 
Still less gifted with the dramatic impulse than Mme. Nordica, she has 
multiplied the talent that nature gave her; and this season records her 
further advance toward the highest ideals of dramatic singing. A 
chief element of it has been her success as Aida, a part which she as- 
sumed for the first time.: In it she was a vision of barbaric beauty, and 
though there was something tentative in her singing she made it plain 
that she had a clear conception toward which shé was striving. She 
has won increased admiration,.too, for her performance of Wagnerian 
parts. Her Sieglinde gains in depth of feeling and distinction of style 
with each repetition; and while her Eva is not entirely at home within 
the frame of Wagner’s comedy, her grace and charm of voice cannot 
be gainsaid. By the side of these two Americans Miss Suzanne Adams 
deserves a place, for the sincerity of her purpose. When she first ap- 
peared at the Metropolitan last year the beauty and freshness of her 
voice were to a degree invalidated by the lack of power she showed in 
action, and of the art that conceals the mechanism of art. But it is a 
grateful task to record the budding of a dramatic temperament that 
she has shown in the opportunities — not many — granted her this year. 
*See Frontispiece. 
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Her Juliet, her Berta, her Micaéla, have all given her friends cause to 
rejoice and to hope. 

Of the many things that were expected of M. Alvarez few were 
realized, and this, with the continued illness of M. Saléza, resulted in 
the serious crippling of Mr. Grau’s tenor forces. He is a most robust 
singer, with robust artistic vices, chief of which are a constant tendency 
to sing out of tune, to break and aspirate his phrases, to cling to the 
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M. ALVAREZ (AS RHADAMES IN “ ATDA”) 


high note. He has an undoubtedly strong dramatic sense, that is, 
however, prone to theatrical effect, seeking the footlights and stamping 
the accentuation of the emphatic note with the foot. These things no 
longer impress in New York, and they stood forth as blemishes on most 
of his impersonations that could not be pardoned. They hurt less his 
work in ‘‘ Aida,’’ and his Rhadames, therefore, will be remembered 
with most pleasure. As for filling the place of the absent Jean de 
Reszke, M. Alvarez never for a moment accomplished it. 








REV. ELEAZER WILLIAMS 
(From a daguerreotype) 


The Lost Prince: A Reminiscence of 1830 
BY MARY H. A. ALLEN 


EaRLy in the thirties, my grandfather, Captain C., of the Second 
U. S. Infantry, was stationed in command of old Fort Mackinac, in 
Michigan, formerly called Michilimackinac. It was a picturesque old 
island, rough and rocky, and inhabited only by Indians until we made 
Fort Mackinac a United States military post. The fort is situated 
on a rocky eminence 150 feet high. Several tribes of Indians were on 
a Government reservation near the fort, and it was there that the mis- 
sionary Eleazer Williams had wandered to preach the word of God to 
these Indians. Eleazer Williams was supposed to be the son of Teho- 
ragwanegen, Chief of the Caughnawaga tribe, but was known as Thomas 
Williams, an Indian chief, and the grandson of Eunice, daughter of the 
** Redeemed Captive.’’ He was educated at Long Meadow, Massa- 
chusetts, served among the Canadian Indians as a secret agent of the 
United States, and was severely wounded at Plattsburg in 1814. He 
translated the Prayer Book into the Mohawk tongue, and he also pub- 
lished an Indian spelling-book. Later, he acted as a lay missionary 
of the Episcopal Church among the Indians for several years, and was 
ordained in 1826. It was after this that he came to Fort Mackinac. 

During this period the fort was visited by Prince de Joinville, who 
was at that time the second nearest in direct descent to the Bourbon 
throne. My grandfather, Captain C., being the commanding officer, 
the duty of entertaining the Prince devolved upon him, and it was 
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performed as royally as the circumstances would permit. Prince de 
Joinville had a mission to this country, but not, however, the usual 
one of the present day—hunting a rich wife. 

His visit to so uninteresting a place as Fort Mackinac at that time 

-was prolonged to several days. After visiting the different tribes of 
Indians and their schools, looking over Indian relics, the methods of 
managing the reservation, etc., the Prince announced at a late breakfast 
with my grandmother (my grandfather having been called to his duties) 
that he must depart, but that, before leaving, he would like very much 
to interview this wonderful missionary, who had done such marvellous 
work among the Indians. My grandmother said that it could easily 
be accomplished,—my grandfather could arrange to have him at his 
quarters,—and that she was a little surprised at his non-appearance, as 
he spent many of his evenings with them, consulting the Captain on 
various matters pertaining to the best methods for the advancement of 
the Indians; but she supposed he had heard of their distinguished 
guest, and was absenting himself until the Prince’s departure. The 
Prince followed up the conversation by asking her if she believed him 
to be ahalf-breed. She replied, ‘‘ That is the general belief, but from 
many conversations my husband and I have had with Mr. Williams we 
have concluded that this is not the case, though he has many charac- 
teristics of the Indian.’’ She added that they believed these were due 
to his long sojourn with them; that he had often said his childhood was 
enveloped in mystery, but felt certain he had no Indian blood in his 
veins. 

The Prince then eagerly asked, ‘‘ What, then, is the conclusion at 
which your husband and yourself have arrived?’’ Her reply staggered 
Prince de Joinville, and he showed visible agitation. It was, in sub- 
stance, as follows: ‘‘ Of course the matter is obscure to us, as well as 
to Eleazer Williams himself, but some light may be thrown upon it 
from a little circumstance which occurred when he first came among 
us. The Captain is a collector of engravings, and his collection, which 
has been the work of many years, is now considered a very valuable one. 
These engravings are kept in a large portfolio, and indexed. Williams 
was sitting with us one evening, and Captain C. called his attention to 
the portfolio, placing it before him. He became quietly absorbed for 
some time over the engravings, when suddenly he exclaimed aloud, 
‘ My God, my God! Where have I seen that terrible face?’ He arose 
to his feet, trembling from limb to limb; the cold perspiration was 
pouring down his face; he caught hold of my chair as a support. 
After talking to himself in a rambling way, he commenced to walk in 
agitation up and down my drawing-room, saying, ‘Grace de Dieu! 
I remember, I remember.’ He bade me good-night with tears in his 
eyes. I was quite startled, and looked at the engraving, and, turning 
to the index, found it was ‘ Simon, the Jailer.’ No inducement could 
ever prevail upon Williams to open the portfolio again. My husband 

and I have always thought that he was a Frenchman, and that he 
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had, at some time in his childhood, fallen into the hands of this cruel 
Simon.”’ 

The Prince was intensely absorbed for some time, but did not make 
any reply. We can all recall the sad history of the little suffering 
Dauphin, torn from his parents and placed in the hands of this cruel 
jailer, to be tortured, beaten, and starved. A private meeting with 
the missionary was arranged for the Prince. When the Prince de 
Joinville paid his farewell visit he presented his gracious hostess with 
a handsome snuff-box set with diamonds. 

Eleazer Williams gave Captain C. an account of the meeting, which 
was a long and stormy one. Prince de Joinville was authorized to 
pay Eleazer Williams two hundred thousand dollars if he would give 
up all right and title to the Bourbon crown, provided the Prince 
found sufficient proof that he, Eleazer Williams, could establish his 
claim. Eleazer Williams declined, saying, ‘‘I will not defraud my 
children of their rights.’’ 

Eleazer Williams passed away shortly after this, but before his 
death, subsequent to the visit of the Prince and his interview with him, 
he appeared before a medical board to be examined for the scrofulous 
scars known to have been on the body of the Dauphin. The result 
was more than satisfactory, for he still bore the marks of Simon’s 
cruelty, besides the scars resulting from scrofula. 

In 1842, he began to make known his claim to be the son of Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette. He asserted that he had been success- 
fully abstracted from the prison in Paris, and had been brought to 
America by an agent of the royal family. The Rev. T. H. Hanson 
wrote the story in Putnam’s Monthly in 1853. Eleazer Williams passed 
to the life beyond, his work fully completed; all was revealed to him, 
the mystery of his childhood and the suffering of his youth were made 
clear to him, and we may believe that he knew that the beautiful Marie 5 
Antoinette was his mother. 

When we were children this was our favorite story, and it always 
gave my grandmother keen pleasure to relate it to us. How well I can 
recall her, sitting in her red satin chair, dressed in black satin and 
point lace, with her soft white hair caught up on diamond pins over 
each little ear, her dainty feet on a stool, and her knitting in her hands, 
sitting before a roaring wood fire, our pet dogs and ourselves surround- 
ing her, just waiting to hear her say, ‘‘ Well, children, do you want to 
hear the story of ‘ The Lost Prince’ ?’’ 



















































London Literary Notes 
BY CLEMENT K. SHORTER 


Lapy GRAnBy, who is, as everybody knows, the daughter-in-law of 
the Duke of Rutland, and as everybody knows also is an artist of gen- 
uine talent, has just published a beautiful volume of portraits of many 
of the notabilities of the day under the title of ‘‘ Portraits of Men and 
Women.’’ The volume opens with the Queen, and contains full-page 
portraits, very handsomely produced, of Lord Salisbury, Lord Charles 

-Beresford, Mr. Balfour, and other celebrities. Lady Granby is a 
cousin of the present Earl of Crawford, the well-known bibliophile. 


Among the new magazines of the year we are to have Zhe Universal 
Magazine, edited by Mr. A. M. de Beck. A contribution in the first 
number, which is sure to attract a great deal of attention, is an article 
by Miss Marie Corelli on ‘‘ Patriotism of Self-advertisement ’’— the 
first article that Miss Corelli has written since her long and almost fatal 
illness. 


Mr. G. W. Steevens’s last letters, those that he wrote from Lady- 
smith and from the Cape generally to the Daily Mail, are to make a 
book —a slight book, it must be, as the letters were not numerous. 
The book will be published in England by the Messrs. Blackwood, who 
are also to make a collected edition of Mr. Steevens’s works. There 
was a keen competition between the representatives in London of the 
American publishers for the American rights of the South African 
letters, which have finally gone to Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., at what 
seems to me to be an enormous sum. 


For the benefit of those who did not read Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
poem in the first number of Zhe Sphere, of which no copy can now be 
obtained, I reproduce it here: 


AT THE WarR OFFICE 
AFTER A BLOODY BATTLE 


I 

Last year I called this world of gaingivings 

The darkest thinkable, and questioned sadly 

If my own land could heave its pulse less gladly— 

So charged it seemed with circumstance whence springs 
The tragedy of things. 
Il 

Yet at that censured time no heart was rent 

Or feature blanched of parent, wife, or daughter 

By hourly blazoned sheets of listed slaughter: 

Death waited Nature’s wont: men came and went 
Abroad, at home, unshent.* 


My attention has been called to a reference in a recent issue to Mr. 
Henry Norman as the author of ‘‘ The Near East.’’ Mr. Norman, 
nay Dictionary.—Unshent’, a. Not shent; not spoiled; not disgraced ; unblamed. Keats, 
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among his many claims to distinction, has that .of the authorship of a 
volume, ‘‘ The Far East,’’ which describes his travels in that region. 
But he will publish in October a companion volume of travel in the 
Balkans, which will bear the title of ‘‘ The Near East.”’ 


Relics of Byron are snapped up so eagerly that it is surprising to 
find more than half a dozen of them in a lump in a catalogue issued 
by a dealer in curiosities. There is a small silver powder-box bearing 
the poet’s cypher and coronet, and a gold snake-ring for a neckerchief. 
A plain gold heart-shaped locket no longer contains the miniature of 
the fair lady, while a gold and crystal miniature frame is also empty. 
There is a diamond-shaped gold and crystal slide, presumably in- 
tended for a lock of the adored one’s hair; likewise a reliquary which 
has lost its relic. Much greater is the living interest of a gold and 
black enamel heart-shaped locket, which contains within a crystal a 
small coiled lock of hair ‘‘ of one of the poet’s loves.’’ Within the 
lower cover are the lines: 

Earth holds no other like to thee, 

Or, if it doth, in vain for me. 
We are told that this is ‘‘ apparently an unpublished couplet, but purely 
Byronic.’’ Then there is a gold wrist-clasp (is that some kind of 
bracelet ?) set in pearls, containing a lock of light brown hair—whose ? 
asks the dealer, pathetically. These seven trinkets will cost the en- 
thusiastic Byronist who secures them a trifle of £27 or so. 


We hear a great deal just now about the unsatisfactory sale of 
books, and particularly of novels. But it may be doubted if the war 
is altogether responsible. Probably if statistics could be obtained of 
the books that are being distributed through the agency of the news- 
papers, it might be demonstrated that books are selling now as much 
as they ever did, and that a quiet and studious public scattered through- 
out the British Isles varies its attention to war news by many hours of 
diligent reading. Information reaches me concerning the ‘‘ Standard 
Library of Famous Literature,’’ which bears out this idea. Of this li- 
brary some 8000 sets, that is to say, 160,000 volumes, have been sold 
in four months—actually before the work is published. 


One of the best selling books in the States at the present moment is, 
we hear, by Winston Churchill, of which 100,000 copies were sold in 
three months. In England, ‘‘ Richard Carvel’’ got an additional 
‘*boom ’’ from the fact that it was supposed to be written by Mr. 
Winston Spencer Churchill, the war correspondent of the Morning 
Post, who, I should say, has about as little in common with his Ameri- 
can namesake as it were possible to imagine. Mr. Winston Spencer 
Churchill’s novel, ‘‘ Savrola,’’ has, however, just been published by the 
Longmans, so that the public will be able to compare the two Win- 
stons as writers of fiction. The one is a great writer of fiction, the 
other is not. But possibly Mr. W. S. Churchill has a repetition of 
Disraeli’s career before him. 










































At Cross Purposes" 
By Th. Bentzon (Mme. Blanc) 


Translated by Bessie van Vorst 


THAT night, in spite of the advanced hour, Jean.Lautrec, on re- 
turning to his apartment in the rue Blanche, wrote enthusiastically to 
his friend, George d’ Arlet, who had gone to pass a week of sunny idle- 
ness at Monaco: ‘ 

Hurrah! I have found her, yes really I believe that I have found 
my heroine. I found her by the purest accident this very afternoon, 
and I hasten to let you know, as you have always taken such an interest 
in the novel which we have discussed:so much together that you seem 
almost like a collaborator. Except that I had not yet begun to write 
it, it was complete all but the heroine, an exotic heroine, foreigners 
being now the fashion. An American, if possible, but not of the Arc 
de Triomphe type whom one sees everywhere, and who are our most 
attractive Parisians; no, a bachelor maid such as Vivian described with 
so much bitterness when he came back from New York; one of the 
boy-girls who mean to replace the old-fashioned woman; Minervas on 
wheels, fearless and serious, to be met with only over there it appears. 
' Their psychology being closely allied with aspirations for a future era 
when men shall have been worsted in the fight, it would be amus- 
ing to make a study of it. Or rather it will be amusing, for, as I 
said before, one of the most lovely of these trans-Atlantic Valkyries 
was disembarked for my especial benefit in Mme. de Vincelles’s 
salon. You have always refused to meet Mme. de Vincelles because 
you thought she was a bore. Now you will regret it— Repent at your 
leisure! A literary woman—yes, somewhat; but without being an 
international shuttle as she is, she would have no excuse for receiving 
specimens from all the world over, thus saving us long and expensive 
journeys. That her literary pioneering in foreign tongues is too con- 
scientious, too heavy, too profound, that she is naive in her excessive 
trust, I grant you. She evidently has not discovered this elementary 
truth, that the only way for an author not to be tiresome is to have a 
violent parti-pris. And after all, what difference does it make to us if 
she puts her readers to sleep? We don’t read her. But you are un- 
flinching, you have never pardoned her for giving the venerable Long- 
fellow a higher place among the poets than Viélé-Griffin; you bear her 
a grudge because she ignored the existence of your favorite Revue 
Ecarlate, which, by the way, is treating her severely enough!—This is 
all childish nonsense and you lose much more, I assure you, by staying 
away from her Tuesdays than she misses by your absence. I take her 
quite simply as belonging to her day, which has nothing in common 
with ours; she is a contemporary of your mother and mine, as incapable 
of understanding Mallarmé as though he had written in Greek. But 
to make up for this I am thankful to Mme. de Vincelles for her knowl- 
edge of English, German, and other northern languages, which enables 
her to have a rather unusually cosmopolitan salon, a respectable annex 
to the Pole Nord,f where one meets the most charming women. Don’t 
misunderstand me! No end of ridiculous old misses for one Ethel 
Marsh! But Ethel Marsh need only appear in the end to console me 


* By arrangement with Messrs. Calmann Levy & Co. See Lounger. +A skating rink, 
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for all my patient courtesy toward her predecessors. Moreover, even 
in its dullest, grayest days I have never disliked Mme. de Vincelles’s 
little Louis Philippe salon: I am the most important man there, French- 
man, of course, for foreign lights abound. But I am the only French- 
man who is responsible for two or three novels, of unequal merit, and 
a piece that has been applauded at the Théatre Libre. The other 
habitués almost all have distinguished names, calculated to produce an 
effect on new arrivals; for example, X is the brother of the acade- 
mician, Y—— the son of the famous professor at the Collége de France, 
Z is only the first cousin of Z—— who had such success at the 
Théatre Frangais last year. So that amateur lion hunters, though they 
have not actually seen the lion, do not return home altogether empty- 
handed. Of me at least they can say, ‘‘ He is somebody himself.’’ 
She said a great many flattering things besides, this kind lady, in pre- 
senting me to ‘‘ her young American friend,’’ a friend whom she was 
seeing for the first time. Miss Ethel Marsh was heralded by several 
letters of introduction which Mme. de Vincelles seemed to think well 
of. Unfortunately she had to receive a dozen other people at the same 
time, and in spite of her good will she could not pay much attention 
to the poor young girl—not timid by any means ; Miss Marsh has a way 
of looking directly at people which has nothing in common with our 
ideas of virgin modesty—but all alone in acorner. It just happened 
that that Tuesday the only people there were the sham lions X , 
Y , and Z——, with their bourgeois families; Vivian the artist, 
and two middle-aged Englishwomen, eminently respectable, and evi- 
dently not favorably disposed toward the Yankee, as I heard them call 
her in an undertone. I came in just at the right moment. With her 
characteristic gushing enthusiasm, Mme. de Vincelles took me over to 
talk to the deserted beauty, reviewing my numerous qualities as she 
presented me, and allowing me nothing short of genius at times. 
Thank fortune she added those two words, ‘‘ at times,’’ which enabled 
me to answer, ‘‘ Those times are so rare! ”’ 

‘“*Oh, but I know what to expect!’’ exclaimed Miss Ethel with a 
smile which showed her dazzling teeth. ‘‘I have just been writing 
about you in an article.”’ 

‘* About me ?”’ 

** Well, rather about your ‘ Pasiphaé.’ ”’ 

“* You have read ‘ Pasiphaé ?’ ’’ I stammered, horrified. 

‘* Oh no; they told me it was a bad book, what we call wicked, you 
know. There are certain works of genius which are wicked; I said this 
in my article on ‘ Les Jeunes,’ without going into any further detail.’’ 

‘* You are not the only critic who does this sort of thing, I imagine. 
But as a general rule they do not admit it so frankly.”’ 

‘* Why not? I had to mention the tendencies of a certain school 
to which you belong. Not to speak of you seemed to me impossible, 
and I was not perfectly blind in my judgment; I am more genuine than 
that. I had read your first book, which gave me almost as much 
pleasure as certain things of Maeterlink. And that is saying a great 
deal—we adore Maeterlink in America.”’ 

She spoke slowly, hesitating for her words, and sometimes using 
English expressions, but she had no accent. Only occasionally she let 
slip one of the mistakes which make us realize that there is no reason 
why chair should be more feminine than arm-chair. There is some- 
thing childish about such mistakes, attractive and funny at the same 
time, especially when they are pronounced by a serious, beautiful 
mouth. 













































At Cross Purposes 


‘* So I have the honor of talking to a fellow professional ? ’’ 

‘** What ! are you a journalist too? I am not anything else.”’ 

‘* In France it is a very trying profession.”’ 

‘* With us, too; but one must make a living.’”’ She made this bald 
confession after five minutes’ conversation, in the proudest and most 
unconcerned manner. Then she went on: 

‘*I don’t know yet whether I shall ever be able to do more than 
write odds and ends of articles from day to day as they are ordered. 
It is a craft, as you say, but it interests me in a way.”’ 

Then she told me how she had hesitated between doing this and 
teaching; journalism would give her more of a chance to travel; she 
wanted to travel, and in fact was travelling as the correspondent of 
some magazine. And then it was a fad the year she graduated from 
the college where she was educated. All the graduates rushed into 
writing as acareer. Only one of them had had any real success among 
the humorists—rather a clown. His name was already known: Johnny 
Star. The others had the future before them. Where there is a will 
there isa way. And she lifted her decided chin, marked by a deep 
dimple, as though she wished to make use of it like an iron point to 
cleave asunder all difficulties. I repeated vaguely, ‘‘ Johnny Star, a 
fellow student ?”’ 

‘* Yes. We have co-education in the West, you know. I come 
from Illinois.”’ 

‘And your parents,’’ I resumed, ‘‘ had no objections to your choos- 
ing a career which is not considered exactly womanly ?”’ 

‘* Oh! what professions are considered feminine in France—except 
women of, the world and mothers of families? No, my parents knew 
that I was determined to be independent; they have a great many 
children—two of the youngest are still athome. That is quite enough. 
My parents respect my liberty.”’ 

She certainly spoke of herself and of her affairs more freely and 
with greater ease than is usual between people who have just been 
presented to each other. I was grateful to her for avoiding trivialities, 
for being willing to reveal herself in this way at once. Her tone of 
voice, her eyes, the whole expression of her face showed sincerity and 
absolute frankness. But it was almost embarrassing the way she 
seemed, innocently and without meaning it, to defy you to be lacking 
in respect towards her, if only by complimenting her in the manner that 
pleases the conventional girlh Mme. de Vincelles nevertheless had 
coughed uneasily several times. Suddenly she broke into the con- 
versation. 

‘* Dear Miss Marsh, allow me to introduce you to Mademoiselle 
x——.,’’ 

And the niece of the member of the Institute, a tall, thin, young 
girl with a sheepish expression, drew up her chair, blushing, while Miss 
Marsh held out her hand in a masculine way, and rather brusquely. I 
moved away unwillingly, to let them talk together, and went over to 
join Vivian at the other end of the salon. The dyspepsia which he 
contracted in the United States makes him more bitter than ever toward 
the land of bad digestions as he calls it. It seems that the food one 
finds in the country hotels there is atrocious, and that a landscape 
painter who tries to put up with it does so at the risk of his life. 

** Do you know that Miss Marsh?’’ I asked him. 

** Not at all.’’ 

“* What a wonderful subject for a sculptor, don’t you think so? Or 
for a painter too, for her coloring is as fine as her figure. Does n't 
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she make you think of a big flower ?—such a fair complexion, such a 
slender stalk — I mean waist ‘a 

** Stalk is equally appropriate. It is slim, but lacking in roundness. 
You don’t see nearly as many beautiful shoulders at a ball in New York 
as you doin Paris. In high-necked’ dresses they generally look very 
well. This one does not belong to the category of frail beauties. But 
I have seen enough of the cameo-like profiles, the clear-cut features of 
which they are so ‘proud. They are of a sharpness! Don’t you re- 
member the criticistn you made in my studio when you saw the studies 
I brought back from America next to some French landscapes? You 
were struck with the contrast between the softness of our atmosphere 
and the searching clearness of the air over there which brings every- 
thing out in crude relief. Well, do you know, I think there is the 
same difference between the women’s faces in the two countries. Even 
the most beautiful of them lack that something vague, mellow, well 
blended, the same something which American artists discover with joy 
in Normandy and Brittany. You know how infatuated they are with 
it. They don’t regret Niagara or the Rocky Mountains, or the scarlet 
autumn leaves that are much too brilliant to be suggestive. They stay 
with us, they imitate us, and after all they are right.”’ 

**I could become infatuated very easily with Miss Marsh,"’ I said 
to this morbid composer of paradoxes. He shrugged his shoulders 
slightly. 

‘* That is not difficult to understand. But for me who have seen 
them en masse, I find in her the same renunciation of all womanly 
qualities which has disgusted me in the others. Just look at the hard 
outline of her profile, the obstinacy of her forehead, however intelli- 
gent, her self-willed chin, the haughty sweep of her brow, whose whole 
expression is disdain. They are terrible creatures, I can’t say more 
terrible, for the rest of us who find in them nothing that we have been 
accustomed to look for in women. Only think of it, my dear fellow, 
the whole time I was there I could not once get an omelet, a simple 
omelet, such as the poorest French peasant knows so well how to 
make. It is true there are no peasants in America. Heaven forbid 
that we should ever come to resemble such people! 

I was sure when [ first spoke to him that he would make the con- 
versation turn in some way on the digestion! By skilful manceuvring 
I managed presently to get back to Miss Marsh. I heard Mlle. X 
saying to her in a suffocated voice: 

‘**What! Alone! You are all alone in Paris ?’”’ 

‘** Entirely alone. Is Paris such a dangerous place? You speak of 
it as though it were a forest full of tigers.’’ 

** And you go about everywhere alone ?”’ 

** Would n’t you expect me to go out alone when I am over twenty- 
six years old ?”’ . 

** Here, we are accompanied by some one until we are married.” 

“** All well and good, but supposing you don’t marry?’’ Mlle. 
Xx ’s long, pale face grew longer, for, having no dot, she felt herself 
threatened by this supreme misfortune. ‘‘ Must you be treated like a 
child, then, all your life ?’’ 

‘** Ernestine! ’’ said Mme. X , motioning to her daughter. 
Ernestine walked away from Miss Marsh, carrying in the depths of her 
soul the poisoned arrow of a wicked example. I laughed with my new 
friend over the subjection to which our young girls are condemned, 
and having persuaded her of my preference — a bachelor’s preference 
— for the American customs of freedom, I added treacherously: 
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‘* If you will only treat me as you would one of your compatriots 
and let me be of use to you, I shall be honored. Did n’t you say that 
you were writing letters for some newspaper? I could perhaps suggest 
subjects to you, or even help you to see certain things.”’ 

** Ah,”’ she exclaimed, clapping her hands, ‘‘ I would be delighted! 
You would be rendering me the greatest service! ”’ 

‘* Make use of me as you wish.”’ 

‘* Well, you will come to see me, won’t you? I have taken shelter 
in the Latin Quarter, in Old Paris, where the cobblestones have a his- 
tory, and where you can’t help working.”’ 

She gave me her address without lowering her voice, not caring who 
overheard her, and as I was leaving, having promised to dine with 
Marcelle and take her to the Variétés in the evening, she added the 
friendly hand-shake of an old comrade. No woman ever shook my hand 
with such vigor. Mme. de Vincelles said to me in an undertone as I 
took leave of her in turn: ‘‘ She is very nice, is n’tshe?’’ I answered: 
with the desired hypocrisy, ‘‘ Remarkably nice.’’ 

She was more than this. A little too tall perhaps, but what a swing- 
ing gait, what a long, flexible throat! She has the androgynous Greek 
beauty which suits a youth or a goddess equally well, combining the 
vigor of one sex with the grace of the other. And what calm self- 
possession! And beneath it, what is there in reality? That is what I 
would like immensely to find out. You see me struggling with the 
“‘new woman.’’ It promises to be both profitable and interesting; it 
promises with more certainty to be an enchanting adventure. 


Arrived at the foot of the tenth big page, Jean Lautrec stopped 
suddenly; then gathering the sheets hurriedly together, he said to him- 
self: ‘‘ And I only intended it for a Eureka, fired at George’s head! 
It will be a long time before this letter reaches him! Without intend- 
ing it, I have sketched out a first chapter. Just so many notes, which, 
accumulating day by day, will in the end make my novel — my written 
novel ;— this will detract nothing,’* he added to himself with a pleased 
smile, ‘‘ from the living romance.”’ 

Jean Lautrec contemplated himself a few minutes in the mirror, 
conceded the truth of Marcelle’s remark to him, that evening, that he 
was a very good-looking young man, and reflected that he was getting 
tired of actresses. They tell too many lies. And, besides, Marcelle was 
growing fat rapidly. 

Lighting a cigarette, he began to think of two shining eyes whose 
fire, as they looked straight into his, had scorched him. It occurred 
to him that he would like to see them fill with languor or tenderness. 
A certain agitation only was needed to make her adorable. And con- 
fidently he resumed, ‘‘I will see her agitated sooner or later,’’ while 
he placed the letter intended for George d’Arlet in the closet where he 
kept all his human documents neatly arranged and properly labelled. 
There were dozens of small note-books, each the rough draught of a 
masterpiece. Jean Lautrec was, it goes without saying, one of the 
stern analysts, one of the dissectors of soul and body, who experiment 
upon live specimens only, and to whom the epithet cruel is not dis- 
pleasing. 

ETHEL MARSH TO JEssIE ALLEN, NEw YorkK 


Home Cuus, Paris, March 20, 
DEAR JESSIE: 
It is two months since I landed and you have received only a few 
postal cards from me, scratched off in a hurry. The truth is that 
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though my thoughts are often with you and Kitty, my eyes are inces- 
santly occupied gazing at, devouring Paris. Ah! Jessie, it really is the 
most beautiful city in the world, and not only because there are neither 
mountains of snow nor quagmires in the streets, as there are in certain 
other places we know; not only because its buildings are so old, its sky 
so soft,—a pearl-gray sky, mingled with blue,—a sky that, in this 
almost spring-like season, seems to bend over one in a kindly and 
familiar way, giving the idea of a much less proud and inaccessible sky 
than ours. I adore the Paris skies, I could go on talking about them 
forever, and I have lost the thread of my discourse. Where was I ? 
Praising Paris, wasn’t 1? This incomparable city, with its wonder- 
fully artistic shop windows, the gentle activity of its amiable population 
who seem to think of nothing but strolling about, although they must 
work I suppose, judging by all that they produce! As I was saying, 
there is something more than all this: a kind of dreamy intoxication 
which pervades you, which you seem to breathe in with the air, a torpor 
which is at the same time keen-eyed, since it is produced by the feel- 
ing that there is everything to be learned merely in contemplating this 
masterpiece of centuries. It suffices to dwell attentive before it. As 
for doing anything, I hardly think of it. This will surprise you in me 
whom you found active among the most active in a country where 
people lose time less than anywhere. But what is the use of hurrying 
in Paris? Every step you take gives you some new impression. 
Already I have a long, long list of subjects to submit to the 
Magazine, and I have not hunted for one of them. They suggest 
themselves. Ah! what a splendid thing maturity is! I keep saying 
this over and over to myself from morning until night, I, who hitherto 
have known only the youngest, the greenest, the newest, and the most 
crude! Time gives the same tone to all things, effaces their unpleasant 
angles, gives them a charming ease. One must be so rich to afford 
more than the necessities in New York! How many times we have 
made this remark, dear girls, when we were organizing courageously a 
Dutch treat for three , we have seen very trying days, and very happy 
moments as well, have n’t we, Jessie? For the test of our own powers, 
the development of our energies constantly brought into play, had its 
charm. And we must not malign New York! If Paris does abound 
in pleasures which cost nothing; if the omnibuses won't take any more 
passengers than there are places; if wise management, rather exasperat- 
ing in its slowness, does replace, on all sides, simple pugilism and the 
laws of celerity and force, there are other points that leave something 
to be desired. I will not tell you about my first experiences, for they 
are already ancient history; how, after renting two little rooms in the 
Latin Quarter, I stupefied the concierge by asking for.a private bath- 
room. Would you believe it possible? Unless people here are rich 
they go out to take their baths. A woman entering a restaurant always 
seems to create a certain surprise! And no lady would ever think of 
inviting friends to dine with her at a hotel! It is true, servants are 
easier to find here than with us, but then, there are all the bread- 
winners like myself who have no servants, and nothing seems to be ar- 
ranged fortheirconvenience. The restaurants are reserved for the men. 

What would n’t they say about a woman’s club, meeting at Del- 
monico’s every two weeks? ‘The practices of the Sorosis would be re- 
viled ! By the way, the French women have no clubs. - You see how 
limited their resources are in all directions. The janitress— during 
the days which I now look upon as toilsome apprenticeship and painful 
initiation,— the janitress used to prepare me a cup of coffee every 
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morning (nobody here eats meat for breakfast), and I lunched raven- 
ously at a cakeshop on the way to the Library. Zuacher means to make 
a light supplementary repast, equivalent to our five-o’clock tea. This 
lack of comfort would not have been anything, but the lodging-house 
where I stopped, though presumably respectable, was not altogether so. 
I was only too glad to get into this Home Club which one of our gen- 
erous compatriots founded for the benefit of the young American girls 
who come to Paris to study. It came about with the help of the ex- 
cellent Sarah West, who has lived here for two years while studying 
painting with Jean Paul Laurens. I am here under rather exceptional 
conditions, the inappreciable advantages of the club being intended 
for students only, while I, though a student too, am already producing 
something. But certain references and influence had their weight. 
In short, I am here, and I rejoice over it every day. It is delightful 
to have a home to come back to after daily pilgrimages in a strange 
land. Moreover, being settled in the Home Club (two delicious words 
which are a comfort in themselves) is no hindrance to my pursuit of 
new things, nor does it keep me from hunting for them, discovering 
them, and appreciating them, freely and after my own fashion. 

I claim that I can acquire a French point of view while I am here, 
and I act accordingly. For example, I dine out a great deal: once a 
week at my French professor’s, Mme. Mousset, an excellent old lady, 
a retired public-school teacher, who has a mania for fot-au-feu. Not 
that I find it difficult to converse. In our little Prairie college they 
did not have the idea which is'too common in the larger cities, that 
a Swede or a German makes the best sort of French teacher, even 
though he can’t speak a word. Mlle. Canut, of Geneva, by some 
wonderful miracle, taught us not only the grammar, but how to make 
ourselves understood as well. If what Mme. Mousset says is true,— 
but if one believed the idle compliments that float about on this side 
of the water, one would be duped from morning until night,— your 
friend makes hardly any mistakes. What I want above all things is 
to be initiated into certain fimesses of the language that are entirely 
Parisian, and at the same time into the innumerable prejudices which 
it is impossible to ignore without committing countless blunders. 
Mme. Mousset’s prejudices delight me. For example, she cannot 
understand that’ I should never have drunk wine; in her mind it is 
something to pity me for. The great temperance question is discussed 
threadbare during the little dinners, which represent to her what in 
France is called a good cuisine bourgeoise : dishes cooked to death, that 
must have simmered all day long. When I tell her that with us a hur- 
ried housekeeper can prepare a meal in half an hour on an apparatus 
where everything is done at the same moment, when I tell her about 
tablets which one need only drop into hot water to make bouillon, she 
exclaims, with a gesture of perfect disgust, ‘‘ Fi, what a horror!’’ She 
has a contempt for our cooking-schools. The art of good living ought 
to be instinctive, sacred. As a rule, in France they leave everything 
that concerns women to the magic of intuition, as though they could, 
any more than men can, get along without systematic and reasonable 
instruction. Evenso, Mme. Mousset is not an idealist. For instance, 
one day I tried to make her understand our faith in the teachings of 
Christian science, which consist in not wanting to be sick, in denying 
the existence of sickness, and thus at last in probably doing away with 
suffering entirely. She touched her forehead very expressively; I shall 
never be able to convince her that the ministers, or rather the minis- 
tresses of this science — really as old as Solomon, although they call it 
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new—are counted among the most distinguished doctors of the United 
States. ‘‘ How can Americans who are so practical have so much 
imagination? How can one be Protestant and superstitious at the 
same time?’’ This is what puzzles her. Another prejudice, which, 
like the preceding, is not peculiar to Mme. Mousset, is the belief that 
a young girl cannot live alone, properly and unmolested. 

** Such is the case with us,’’ I say; ‘‘ she is protected by society in 
general.”’ . 

**Oh, but here it is quite the contrary! ’’ Mme. Mousset exclaims 
naively. 

After two years spent in following the classes here and in going to 
the different ateliers, I must confess that our friend Sarah West talks 
about as Mme. Mousset does. At first I could not help laughing, for 
you know how untidy she is with her short skirts and her spectacles. 

** Really, Sarah, have you been followed by bold and daring 
admirers ?”’ 

She answered without taking offence: 

‘‘T am not in the question; I have no illusions about the sort of 
curiosity I excite. But you remember Alice Drury, don’t you, whose 
father was foolish enough to send her off, to finish her education, travel- 
ling, with a chaperone even sillier than herself? Well, they got into 
rather a bad set; several more or less authentic countesses and mar- 
quises made advances to them which they could not resist. They did 
not notice that there were no respectable women in what they called the 
salons of Paris. At the end of the first winter the club men were talk- 
ing about poor Alice, calling her by the most impertinent nickname. 
She was very lively, very amusing, she was a success; so much so, in 
fact, that without wishing it and almost without knowing it she found 
that she had lost her reputation.’’ 

This is a very sad story which proves nothing at all. Alice Drury 
had too much Irish blood in her veins; she was impulsive, sentimental, 
she enjoyed herself with idle people. Having neither time nor money 
to spare, I shall see only the people who are doing something. It is 
perfectly true, however, that there are certain disagreeable things that 
one cannot avoid. For example, Jessie, you can have no idea of the 
rude way in which the men stare at the passers-by; they even go so far 
as to follow them very often. Mme. Mousset claims that if Americans 
are treated this way it is in a great measure their own fault, because 
their manners are too noticeable. We have not been brought-up to 
keep our eyes fixed on the ground; our self-confidence, which is 
praised by those who understand it, is here looked upon as boldness 
pure and simple. And what is curious is, that these gentlemen who 
are seemingly so gallant in the streets are very timid in society. I 
have presented my letters of introduction and I go to call on the days- 
at-home of two or three people who are not afraid of foreigners. It 
almost never happens that a man sits down by meto talk. One would 
think that they feared [ might begin a flirtation with them, which would 
be compromising. They are so prejudiced against flirtation! I sup- 
pose they look upon it as a fraud: much outlay and small return. 
Married women in Europe go much farther — to judge by the novels, 
for up to the present time I have seen only exemplary mothers of 
families, who are slaves to the classes which their little daughters at- 
tend. When shall I meet the others I wonder — Paul Bourget’s fatal 
heroines? I look for them on all sides. 

Speaking of the way the men here leave the young girls entirely 
alone: unaccustomed to it, in the beginning, I suffered somewhat from 
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neglect. Now I make the best of it. Several fellow-countrymen help 
me by coming to call. Did you know that there is an American stu- 
dents’ club in Paris with several hundred members? Among them I 
have two old friends, studying at the Beaux Arts, Jack Bradley and 
Horace Giles, but I am not here to be monopolized by Americans. 

In spite of all this, one Frenchman has ventured into my web, and 
you will congratulate me; it is Jean Lautrec, whose rather affected 
symbolism you and Kitty went wild about. I met him at the hospita- 
ble Mme. de Vincelles’s. She has no end of friends, Mme. de Vincelles. 
Old ladies are astonishingly popular in this part of the world: mothers 
and grandmothers rank higher than their daughters and granddaughters, 
who bow before them. A woman is nothing until she-has a husband, 
which makes them all crazy to be married. While we are perhaps too 
indifferent about this ancient custom, the French think too much of it, 
which is very natural: unmarried, they are slaves. And the girls don’t 
form any of the school or college friendships which are sometimes bet- 
ter than love. Watched over in a mortifying way at school, their 
families give them to understand that husbands don’t like intimate 
friends, and meekly they sacrifice the most precious things in advance, 
to the unknown, who perhaps will never deign to make his appearance. 
I am sorry for them. I would just as soon bea Turk! But they have 
only themselves to blame for their subjection. Why do they have that 
perpetual desire to please which is fatal to self-respect? If you could 
see how Mme. de Vincelles tries to excuse her literary compositions by 
excessive humility! It is pitiful! 

M. Lautrec must have discovered already that I am not that sort of 
a person. He has called on me two or three times, when I thought he 
was questioning me in rather an indiscreet way, although he is cer- 
tainly a very well-bred man. He has agreeable manners, spoiled by 
a little too much self-satisfaction. As to his looks — very ordinary, a 
weak face, with an animated, intelligent expression. Really handsome 
men are altogether the exception in France, and the women pretend to 
be indifferent to the advantages of beauty in the so-called stronger sex. 
A man like Ralph Edgerton would not have the success here that he 
has at home, and I believe he would hardly dare brush his hair in the 
way he does to make himself look like the Apollo Belvedere. Smooth 
faces, which are the fashion among our society men, are very rare in 
Paris, which detracts from the pseudo-Greek type. 

It is extraordinary that at the Comédie Frangaise the rdéle of Pe- 
trucchio in ‘‘ La Megére Aprivoisée’’ was created by Coquelin. In 
England (and America is of the same mind) it would be thought im- 
possible for this bewitcher of women to be played by any but a very 
handsome man, while evidently, according to the French idea, it is wit 
that carries the day, and wit may, as well as not, have a turn-up nose. 

I happen to mention this distorted version of ‘‘ The Taming of the 
Shrew,’’ because Mine. de Vincelles took me to see it yesterday. M. 
Lautrec had given her a box. I enjoyed immensely all that they told 
me about the actors and the audience during the evening. I think Ican 
make a very good article of it for the magazine. Seen here, and seen 
in America, the French actors are very different. They have a style 
of acting imported for our benefit, and a certain way of doing things 
for us to make themselves better understood. Another difference is 
that here they are very well supported, and that, in seeing Mounet-Sully 
as Hernani one does not risk hearing the endless monologue of a good- 
for-nothing Don Carlos, as one does in New York. If they think that 
we are not discriminating, if they think that the perfect finish of the 
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actors at the Francaise, for example, leaves us cold, and that we ask 
nothing better than to shower gold upon detached stars, they are very 
much mistaken. But one of the deep-rooted European prejudices is 
that we have notaste. Why? Because we are a practical people, 
because we manufacture machines. It appears that machinery and 
poetry, industry and a certain refinement, are incompatible. 

According to M. Lautrec, the same harmonious ensemdle of a troupe 
like that at the Comédie Frangaise exists, greatly to the glory of the art 
of conversation, in certain salons where people are accustomed to con- 
versing under the auspices of a clever hostess. M. Lautrec knows of 
two such salons. I wish I might see them; but unfortunately foreigners 
are almost never invited. Real French society is very exclusive, nearly 
impossible to get into. Those of the American colony who have 
managed to be received do so by entertaining, amusingly and with 
great magnificence, and the majority of them don’t even then really see 
things as they are. As far as I can discern they end by going out 
among themselves. New York has chosen the quarters around the 
Arc de Triomphe and near the Opera for its,|home. M. Lautrec seems 
familiar with this phase of New York. He was surprised that I was 
not. I told him I had no place in the fashionable world, and saw no 
more of them in New York than I would in Paris. 

‘* What, Miss Marsh, in a republic! ”’ 

**In a republic, M. Lautrec, money forms an aristocracy more arro- 
gant than any that exists.”’ 

To tell you the truth, Jessie, they don’t know anything about us, 
not the least little thing! 








( Zo be continued.) 





To the Author of ‘‘ Curses not Loud but Deep”’ 
BY Y. B. DAPOE 


Way, forsooth, must a verse be ‘‘ deep,”’ 
Or a rollicking rhyme assume a shroud 
Of subtle meaning; or, bent and bowed > 

In wisdom’s cloak, should a couplet keep 

The murky depths where reasons creep ? 

I ask you, sir, ‘‘ with sense endowed,”’ 

Why, forsooth, must a verse be deep, 

Or a rollicking rhyme assume a shroud ? 


Nay, leave us, I pray, the songs that leap 
To the gay huzzas of the thoughtless crowd. 
There ’s many a heart that cries aloud 
For Jack and Jill and Little Bopeep— 
Why, forsooth, must a verse be deep ? 

















Miss Johnston’s ‘“‘ Velvet Gown ’”’ 
BY CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT 


‘* SomE in rags, and some in tags, and some in velvet gowns.”’ 

That is how it strikes a contemporary who stands aside and views 
the long procession of historical romances—beggars all for public favor 
—as they march gaudily down the field of fiction, swords flashing, ban- 
ners streaming, to the music of ‘‘ See, the Conquering Hero Comes.”’ 

For the moment the historical romance virtually 2s fiction; it is good 
fiction or bad, according to the writer’s ideals and capacities. As yet 
““ Henry Esmond ”’ and ‘‘ The Three Musketeers ’’ need not look very 
anxiously to their laurels. What says Stevenson about the public taste, 
in a moment of inspired candor ? 


‘* What the public likes is work (of any kind) a little loosely exe- 
cuted; so long as it is a little wordy, a little slack, a little dim and 
knotless, the dear public likes it; it should (if possible) be a little dull 
into the bargain. I know that good work sometimes hits, but, with my 
hand on my heart, I think it is an accident. And I also know that 
good work must succeed at last; but that is not the doing of the pub- 
lic; they are only shamed into silence or affectation. . . . There 
must be something wrong in me or I would not be popular.”’ 


Casting a hasty glance over the popular successes, the astounding 
ones, of the last two years, it is impossible to deny that in point of 
workmanship they fulfil this demand of the public taste. Most of 
them could not be better characterized than as ‘‘ a little slack, a little 
dim and knotless.’’ 

When there is an exception to this rule, it isnotable. The ‘‘ velvet 
gown ’’ is very conspicuous among the rags and tags. No candid 
reader can deny that ‘‘ To Have and To Hold’’ * comes even as a 
_ prince among churls, clad in the very purple and fine linen of romance. 
It is not only that it is direct and exciting, strong, vivid, and well- 
written. That can be said of a few other romances, but this is more 
than they. It has the sparkle of the west wind in it, and the witchery 
of the spring, and the strange magic of life in a new land, with the very 
wine of love as the solvent in which all these other elements are mixed 
and melted. This, if we mistake not, is the ideal menstruum for all 
romance, but how few the writers who have it at their command ! 

The story is of an English gentleman, Ralph Percy, in the Virginia 
colonies, who tossed dice to see if he should seek him a wife at James- 
town among the cargo of damsels brought over by Sandys as mates for 
the colonists. The dice decree he shall, and fate leads him to the one 
maid of the shipload—‘‘ a rose amongst blowzed poppies and peonies, 
a Perdita in a ring of rustics,’’ who is. no wife for any pioneer, being, 
in truth, the king’s ward, who has run away in her waiting-maid’s gar- 
ments to escape a forced marriage with the king’s favorite. Giving her 
hand to Percy for protection’s sake, she reserves her heart, and lives 
beneath his roof a mocking and bewitching guest who involves him 

* “To Have and To Hold.” By Mary Johnston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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speedily in a whole Iliad of adventures, for she is followed hotfoot by 
her wooer from the English court, between whom and her colonial hus- 
band it becomes a duel to the death. Adventure follows adventure— 
we could perhaps ‘spare one or two—until the end is reached. The 
whole has breadth, freshness, fervor. 

One is tempted to make the. reception of a book like this a test of 
the popular taste. That it will have a marked success, no one can for 
an instant doubt, but will it slay not only its tens of thousands, but 
also its hundreds of thousands? It has everything which the recent 
sensational successes in historical romance have had, and it has style, 
charm, and “‘lift’’ besides. Do the dear public readly prefer the 
things which are slack and wordy, ‘‘ and a little dull into the bargain,’’ 
to a book like this? Let the tale of the editions of ‘‘ To Have and 
To Hold ”’ answer the question once for all.* 





Notes of a Novel Reader 


It may be that there are people so misguided as to apply to ‘‘A 
Man’s Woman ’’t that much-abused adjective, ‘‘ realistic.’’ It is the last 
word in the world to describe what Mr. Norris has done. He has 
created an improbable man and an impossible woman, put them into 
an unimaginable situation, and then breathed the breath of life into 
them. They live and move, there is no doubt of that. They are vital, 
vivid, colossal if you like, but they are no more realistic than the Yellow- 
stone Park or the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. That is, they are 
freaks of Nature, not her normal products. But they are worth while. 

The grip which Mr. Norris gets upon your attention is a thing in 
itself, and deserving of study. This unreal book is perfectly convinc- 
ing. The unsympathetic characters hold your interest tensely, though 
they never succeed for a second in winning a morsel of your affection. 
The writer’s method is the exact reverse of, for instance, Barrie’s. 
The latter demands that his readers love his characters at once. If 
you are obdurate and do not love them, you stand in imminent danger 
of being bored by them at times, but few indeed are the readers whose 
affections escape the snares set for them by Tommy and the rest. 
Neither Lloyd Searight nor Ward Bennett is lovable for an instant, 
but then they are not uninteresting for an instant either.- Bennett is 
an Arctic explorer, ‘‘ having more the look of a prize-fighter than of 
a scientist.’’ ‘‘ His lower jaw was huge almost to deformity, like that 
of the bulldog, the chin salient, the mouth close-gripped, with great 
lips, indomitable, brutal. The forehead was contracted and small, the 
forehead of men of single ideas, and the eyes too were small and twink- 
ling, one of them marred by a sharply defined cast.’’ 

* This review was written from advance sheets—before the book was published. Its sales have 
within the first few weeks of publication reached 135,000 and thereby ‘* broken the record,” so the 


reviewer should think well of the public taste.—Eps. Critic. 
+ ‘‘A Man’s Woman,” By Frank Norris, Doubleday & McClure Co, 
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Ward Bennett is ‘‘ magerful '’ beyond anything ever dreamed of in 
the philosophy of the late Edward Fairfax Rochester. The sub-title 
of the book might have been ‘*‘ And a Woman’s Man,’’ for this hero 
in his ugliness and his primeval force is a good deal nearer the type 
that most women will accept as worshipful than Lloyd Searight is to 
the average man’s ideal of femininity. The title of the story is a chal- 
lenge. What constitutes a man’s woman? When a woman uses the 
term she means some one’who is unwilling to win popularity among her 
sisters—which must always be bought by character; tenderness, quick 
intuitions, and absolute square-dealing in regard to the emotional prop- 
erty of another woman being perhaps the favored virtues — when she 
can obtain admiration from the other half of the race by cheaper 
means. Lloyd Searight is a great Brunhilde-creature with a glory of 
copper-colored hair and dull blue eyes, large-handed, deep-chested, 
serious. She studies nursing and employs part of her fortune in 
building a Nurse’s Agency where her theories can be carried out. 
She is not animated by philanthropy or a love of humanity, but by a de- 
sire to count in the general economy of things. She, too, is stubborn, 
masterful, and insolent in conscious power. Shé is as far from any 
ideal of a man’s woman heretofore presented as the east is from the 
west. Perhaps, if man were to create woman from his inner conscious- 
ness, he might turn out something so big, simple, and serious as this, 
because he would not have the material at hand for a composition 
more alluring, subtle, dear. It would almost seem that no one but 
Providence has the touch which is desirable in fashioning the creature 
feminine. 

After her lover has been returned to her from the horrors of starva- 
tion within the Arctic circle, and, later, from the clutch of fever, Lloyd 
sends him away again into the hell of the frozen North, because it is 
‘* his work,’’ and she deems it needful to his soul’s health. Provi- 
dence would repudiate such a woman, and the reader’s indignation is 
boundless. But when indignation has exhausted itself, interest still 
remains. Whether we like what he does with it or not, such lavish 
power as Mr. Norris shows is an exhilarating spectacle. His prodigious, 
brutal beings are tonic as the great West itself is tonic, and the air in 
which they live and breathe yields an intoxicating oxygen. 


No mere man — especially if he be a mere boy — really needs for 
his happiness and good in life more than two or three different kinds 
of distinction. This is fortunate for Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill. 
Mr. Churchill, who has reached the age of twenty-five, is of distin- 
guished parentage, has become widely known of late as a combined 
soldier and war correspondent, and is said to have written in ‘‘ The 
River-War’’ the best. account of the recovery of the Soudan. If, in 
addition to all these things, his. first work of fiction were unusually 
good or successful, it would really seem that his plate was heaped 
with superfluous sweets. He would be almost too well-dowered to be 
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credible, and would resemble one of the all-conquering boy-heroes of 
Oliver Optic or the indefatigable Mr. Henty, more than a real human 
being. Fortunately Mr. Churchill is saved from the fate of incredi- 
bility by ‘‘ Savrola,* his first experiment in fiction. This story has no 
marked demerits except lack of originality, but it has no marked merits 
either. It is briskly and clearly written — tossed off, one might say, 
some morning before breakfast. It is located in Lourania, an imaginary 
country of the kind Mr. Anthony Hope has the honor of having added 
to the map of fiction, and is all about a revolution there. The Presi- 
dent’s wife flirted with the chief conspirator, and married him when 
everybody had been killed but themselves, but none of the charactérs 
are sufficiently realized to make their fates a matter of serious interest. 
If the author cares to go farther in the line of creative fiction, it will 
be needful for him to learn that he must first make his creatures live 
before he makes them die. Marionettes shed no blood, and even in 
so artificial a product as the current tale of gore, ‘‘ the blood must 
follow the knife.”’ 

The profession of self-acknowledged artist is only exceeded in 
danger by one—that of self-acknowledged prophet. Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne’s new book furnishes a striking example of what may happen to 
a man who believes himself called to create beauty without recognizing 
the obligation to make beauty sane. Most of this author’s recent work 
has left his readers irritated by his perversity, but partly appeased by 
his cleverness. After reading ‘‘ The Worshipper of the Image ’’ ¢ one 
is forced to confess that at last the perversity has completely over- 
whelmed more desirable qualities. It is a parable of the artistic 
temperament, all about an artist in words who fell in love with a cast 
(supposed to stand for ‘‘ The Moloch of Art’’) which strongly re- 
sembled his wife. The theme suggests ‘‘ Pygmalion and Galatea’’ 
and ‘‘:'The Last of the Valerii,’’ but the comparison is greatly to the 
advantage of the latter story. The book is designed to be weird, un- 
earthly, exquisite, a subtle, spotted orchid of a book, a fleur du mal in 
which beauty shall predominate over decay, although the flavor of de- 
cay is meant to be strong. This intention is overdone and the accom- 
plishment resembles the ideal only as carrion resembles flesh. There 
are touches here and there recalling Mr. Le Gallienne’s finer ambitions 
and his best work, but they are rare. It is impossible to say at what 
point the reader feels that recoil of the nerves which comes from step- 
ping on a snake in the dark, but the effect of such a recoil is there. It 
is all very well to be weird, subtle, unearthly, if one can manage it 
without also becoming dank, noisome, ‘‘ loathly.’’ Mr. Le Gallienne 
has something of the gift which can make insanity acceptable in art, 
but not enough of it to float this little volume into the libraries of the 
lovers of beauty, who, in the end, are also the lovers of the wholesome. 

*“Savrola. A Tale of the Revolution in Lourania.”” By Winston Spencer Churchill. Long- 


mans, Green & Co. 


+ “ The Worshipper of the Image.” By Richard Le Gallienne. John Lane. 
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‘* Deacon Bradbury,’’ * by Edwin Asa Dix, is a book with a purpose. 
Not exactly a reformatory purpose, though it may well teach parents— 
fathers especially —to treat their children like human beings, and to 
realize that human beings are not all modelled on the same pattern, 
morally and mentally, any more than they are identical in physique. 
Deacon Bradbury is a good man, according to his lights, and his lights 
burn very brightly; but they are screened in such a way as to fall upon 
avery narrow path. His son is by no means the hardened sinner he 
thinks him-—and almost makes him; and he himself need not have 
thrown overboard the faith of his fathers—his own cherished Christian 
belief —if he had known better how to deal with his own flesh and 
blood. It is a strong and earnest story, with touches of humor that 
prove the author capable of writing in a very different vein. As a 
first book of fiction, it is noteworthy. 


‘* The Black Wolf’s Breed,’’ ¢ by Harris Dickson, is a story of France 
in the old world and the new, happening in the reign of Louis XIV., 
and in its fourth edition, contains all the material for a rattling drama 
of intrigue. The action is rapid, the characterization is good. The 
scenes are laid in Louisiana and in France. The present demand for 
romantic plots in the historical fiction of to-day makes the reader blind 
to illogical events and anachronisms. As long as he is entertained, the 
end is achieved. Some drama-builder should immediately seize upon 
this book while the rage for historical plays is on. The poorly printed 
illustrations fail to show Mr. C. M. Relyea’s spirited drawings at their 
best. 


‘* Resurrection,’’ [ by Leo Tolstoy, translated by Mrs. Louise 
Maude, is what started to be ‘‘ The Awakening ’’ in Zhe Cosmopolitan, 


- and decided differently. The even tenor of its way was disturbed by 


the protests of that magazine’s clientéle and editor, met by the decision 
of Count Tolstoy not to unsay his words. He would not follow Mr. 
Hardy’s example and expurgate for the young,— a commendable de- 
cision from the artistic point of view. Now we have the novel in its 
pristine condition, barring a possible omission, indicated by asterisks, 
in the chapter concerning Katusha’s fall. 

It is a foregone conclusion that Tolstoy has taken five hundred 
pages to say what Turgenef would have said in a third as many. 
There is the same doubling on his tracks in his effort to fill.in the can- 
vas, the same minute details, lest we should not know that Nekhlidoff 
washed his hands with perfumed soap before he cleaned his long nails 
with particular care. There are seven chapters to describe the cause 
of a state of mind. Tolstoy the preacher still speaks through the nar- 
rative, condemning the religion which offers only husks to its devotees. 
His sociological point of view is the same: (1) We do nothing to de- 
stroy the conditions in which people like these are produced. (2) 


* “ Deacon Bradbury.” By Edwin Asa Dix. Century Co. 


+ The Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. $+ Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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Every man carries in himself the germs of every human quality. Cir- 
cumstances either develop or crush out these qualities. In the case of 
Katusha, circumstances made her the prostitute that she was. Her 
destroyer, Nekhlidoff, awoke spiritually through the recognition of 
his irreparable wrong to her. This is to show that the effects of sin 
are various. The condition of the peasantry and Henry George’s 
single-tax theory are of course inseparable from any work of Tolstoy’s. 

The final effect is as if one had been in a Russian prison, the inno- 
cent victim of a system of law whereby the unrighteous punish the 
righteous. Not one detail is spared. The descriptions are Zolaesque 
in their. faithfulness. The difference is that Zola writes for the sake 
of the description, Tolstoy writes to reform. His book is a tract. 
We walk through mud, but the mud does not cling. 





The Unmanageable Mother-Tongue 
BY ARTHUR RUSSELL TAYLOR 


SOME years ago—not many—came forth fingers of a man’s hand, 
and wrote on a certain dead-wall in a certain mid-Western city the 
words: 


COFFEE. 
An Elegant Drinker! 


It was extraordinary, of course, but it was vivid. You might call it 
execrable, but it had the sticking quality; one remembered it. 

Mr. Grant White used to wither the irregular and the improper in 
the folk-speech through clever books,—books speaking (at two dollars 
the copy) to the docile, the careful, the convinced. In one such book 
Mr. White put the idea of ‘‘ collecting’’ a bill to an open shame. 
‘To collect is to gather together,’’ he said. ‘‘ You cannot collect one 
bill any more than you can assemble one man.’’ Nothing could be 
sounder—and yet no other word is now known in this connection. 
Also the second circle has been squared. If one cannot ‘‘ assemble ”’ 
a man, he can a bicycle. 

The fact is, that words and phrases and turns of expression work 
themselves into structure without asking permission of the regularities. 
Such are with us before we know it,—omitting the preliminary of show- 
ing themselves to the priests. Coffee may yet be a “‘ drinker,’’ elegant 
or otherwise,—the phrase has, perhaps, as good a life-chance as the 
** elegant sisterliness ’’ of Mr. George Meredith,—and the ‘‘ drinker’”’ 
may be sipped, moreover, by an ‘‘ Episcopal,’’—a being with no more 
claim to existence than ‘‘a yellow,’’ but now apparently (like Adam 
in the old miracle-play) ‘‘ crossing the stage on the way to be created.’’ 
One may proclaim this sort of thing intolerable. That is the adjective 
which Mr. White, some twenty yeats ago, applied to the word 
** scientist.’’ ‘‘ Intolerable,’’ he declared of this word, ‘‘ unlovely 
in itself and improper in its formation.’’ Also one may regard the 
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‘* drinker ’’ and the ‘‘ Episcopal’’ as enormities. It is likely that the 
neck of the giraffe once seemed an enormity. 

To the Bishop of London is ascribed the statement that there | 
could not possibly be anything more ghastly, from a human point of 
view, than being a Bishop. How about the case of, say, ‘‘ Rev. 
Brown’’? To-day he writhes under the branding-iron. In vain 
every protest—in vain the perfectly true statement that ‘‘ Hon. Jones’”’ 
is neither better nor worse than ‘‘ Rev. Brown.’’ Matthew Arnold 
sorrowfully acquiesced in democracy as necessary to the fulfilment of 
his kind. ‘‘ Rev. Brown’’ is decreed—is part of the problem of pain. 
The day may come when, the iron heated white, he shall be introduced 
among those who know their Walter Pater as ‘‘ the new Reverend.”’ 

Now of course these things ought not so to be; any more, for 
instance, than the ‘‘ colored work,’’ of which the religious papers 
speak, ought to be—shrieking absurdity that it is; or than a ‘‘ smoker’”’ 
ought to be—that impossible and actual function at which one indulges 
in ‘‘asmoke.’’ ‘ Robert IS’’—so wrote Mrs. Browning once; “all 
England can’t prevent his existence, I suppose.”’ 

Even when the regularities are heeded, the mother-tongue appears 
a hopeless romp. This side the Centennial Exposition, we find protest 


against the plural form ‘‘ wines.’’ It is declared trade-cant, and the 
objector disposes of it in short order: ‘‘ One might as well talk of 
waters!’’ How wholly lost the sarcasm! We do talk of waters every 


day. Some one has lately been unkind enough to drag to light the 
list of words which William Cullen Bryant marked for avoidance a 
generation ago. Nearly one hundred words and expressions appear, 
and perhaps two thirds of them are to-day as far above suspicion as 
Cesar’s wife should be. We were not to say ‘‘ casket,’’ meaning 


‘* coffin,’ and ‘‘ leniency ’’’ must not be used for “‘lenity.’’ ‘‘ Beat,’’ 
further, was not to do duty for ‘‘ defeat,’’ or ‘‘ sensation ’’ for ‘“‘ note- 
worthy event.’’ ‘‘ Roughs’’ and ‘‘ rowdies’’ were taboo—and so 


was ‘‘taboo.’’ In reading this list, and in finding upon it ‘‘em- 
ployee,’ ‘‘ collided,’’ ‘‘ ovation,’’ ‘‘ reliable,’’ and many another 
irreproachable word of to-day, one is as surprised as in encountering 
‘* Tommy, make room for your uncle,’’ in Browning’s ‘‘ Pacchiarotto.”’ 
(The exhortation is there.) It makes one think about to-morrow, all 
this—makes him ponder the chances of certain dubious verbal custom- 
ers he knows, now carefully using back doors. Which of these stable- 
boys are to own yachts? Will some Ophelia, before a moist-eyed 
audience of the future, describe some Hamlet, not as ‘‘ the glass of 
fashion,’’ but as a ‘‘ snappy dresser’’? Who knows? The unman- 
ageable mother-tongue once had Cesar entering ‘‘ in his night-gown,”’ 
and permitted ghosts to ‘‘ squeak ’’ and ‘‘ squeal ’’ about the streets— 
the sure undoing of any contemporary ghost. 

Perfectly obvious, of course. Still it takes the possibility of the 
‘* elegant drinker,’’ or the verbal weather-wiseness of Bryant, to shock 
us from a light half-believing in the creed we all profess. We have 
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now a good while known that the story of the mother-tongue is that of 
the fine laces, and that the language is the language through the use 
of the sweaty bulk; and we have for some time known that the law 
guiding the bulk is the incredibly simple one of following one’s nose, 
described by Mr. Spencer as ‘‘ the principle of the economy of mental 
energy,’’ and made the basis of his ‘‘ Philosophy of Style.’” Language 
is a machine, that is the sum of it—a machine to communicate thought. 
What is wanted is the quick carrier—the pointed shaft. If the ‘“‘ ele- 
gant drinker’’ be that shaft, it will be fitted tothe bow. The question 
concerns function—not symmetry or comeliness. ‘‘ Soldier, will you 
work?’’ It seems pathetically humorous to us—the spectacle of good 
men heaving lawlets up against the Law. We remember that Zhe 
Spectator could not endure the clumpishness of ‘‘ mob.’’ Swift, too, 
how ‘‘ banter’’ vexed his soul! ‘‘ This polite word,” he says, ‘‘ was 
first borrowed from the bullies in Whitefriars, then fell among the 
footmen, and at last retired to the pedants.’’ And then President 
Witherspoon—banging his pan against ‘‘ sensibilities,’’ ‘‘ domesticate,’’ 
and “‘ simplify,’’ and mournfully complaining of defective constructions 
and so on, which “‘ have already obtained in practice, in spite of all the 
remonstrances of men of letters’’! A pity these people should have 
been absurd, we think—even cleverly. Why did they not see that 
function is the great matter, and that the pointed shaft cannot be 
jeered out of existence, nor yet damned by being called ‘‘ quaint ’’ ? 
If it be pointed enough, risk its becoming classic by and by. So we 
preach, and so we believe we believe. Enter a very pointed shaft, 
now—a quick carrier and a great economizer of mental energy,—the 
verb ‘‘to monkey.’” Where is our creed? Which of us will stretch 
forth his hand, and (even with the protection of quotation-marks) help 
that muscular word off the level of the ungirt ? 

Which level is—again, of course—the scene of primaries and elec- 
tions alike. The former we attend when we talk upon the streets, and 
when we read the newspapers and the popular magazines—particularly 
those pages which, ‘‘ in coarse, black, vivid type,’’ hold the praise of 
tooth-pastes, varnishes, soaps, and things to leaven. (One wonders 
what fraction reads the magazines as if they were Hebrew Bibles, be- 
ginning at the end.) The nominators are ‘‘ sagely unanalytic.’’ Their 
one idea is to get their meaning home. Theelection? Well, humility 
demands a little ignorance; we may use Mr. Morley’s agnostic phrase, 
‘*the spontaneous tact of the world.’’ Only it is of the bulk—the 
election. The authorities who now appear to receive from the bulk 
something to be authoritative upon, and to accord to the bulk permis- 
sion to do what the bulk has done—the authorities keep the official 
score. 

And this does the authorities no despite, for the score is necessary. 
It is true that they give us nothing. When the experts graciously 
suggest terms and words, the fortune of those words and terms turns 
out that of the apples tied to the tree. It is true, also, that the 
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veto-power of authorities is limited. How often, when an irregular or 
inelegant candidate has appeared, have we heard from above a stern 
‘* Chuck him out o’ winder! ’’—as ineffectual in the sequel as when, in 
the first instance, it fell from the lips of Mr. F.’s aunt. It is further 
true that authorities suggest the dignitaries who lay corner-stones with 
dear little ebony hammers weighing a half-pound, the ‘‘ rough folk of 
fact ’’ meanwhile standing at the derrick. We are reminded that the 
clothes we wear warm us not with their heat, but with ours. Obviously, 
though, we must have our clothes; and whoever will may easily show 
that Tertullian might better have applied to the verbal authority the 
phrase he flung at woman,—‘‘ a desirable calamity.’’ The contention 
here is, simply, that the mother-tongue shows skittish and unmanage- 
able to the authorities alone ; and that these, revolving upon the rim 
of the wheel, seem at times but the users of yesterday’s absurdities, 
now turned respectable, in the campaign against to-day’s gutter-snipes, 
which shall yet, it may be, wear purple. 





Privateers and Men-of-War 


To those who are not familiar with Emmons’s statistical tables of 
private armed ships, it will be a surprise to learn, from the pages of 
this book,* of the close relationship which existed between the Ameri- 
can privateersmen of the Revolutionary War, and of the War of 1812, 
and the regular navy. ‘‘ The history of the navy of the United States 
is so intimately connected with that of our privateers,’’ remarks the 
author, ‘‘ that the story of the one would be incomplete without a full 
record of the other.’’ Mr. Maclay having given us a very creditable 
history of our navy, simply completes, in the present volume, his self- 
imposed task. The late Lieut. Geo. F. Emmons, U. S. N., had con- 
ceived the same idea, though his work appeared in a condensed form. 

During the Revolutionary War more than sixty American vessels, 
fitted out by private enterprise, we are told, were commanded by men 
who had been, or were soon to become, officers in the regular service, 
such as Truxtun, Porter, Biddle, Decatur, Talbot, Barry, Perry, Mur- 
ray, Rodgers, and others. It was an admirable school. 

During our first struggle for independence the national vessels built, 
purchased, or hired numbered sixty-four of all descriptions, carrying a 
total of twelve hundred and forty-two guns and swivels. This force 
made one hundred and ninety-six prizes. Of privateers, there were 
seven hundred and ninety-two, carrying over thirteen thousand guns 
and swivels, their captures, including those destroyed, amounting to 
about six hundred British vessels. 

During the War of 1812 our men-of-war on the high seas numbered 
twenty-three vessels, their prizes being two hundred and fifty-four. 
During the same period we had five hundred and seventeen privateers, 


*“ A History of American Privateers.”? By Edgar Stanton Maclay. D. Appleton & Co, 
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which took no fewer than thirteen hundred prizes. The pecuniary 
losses to the enemy, amounting to about fifty-seven million dollars, 
were, from a military point of view, but small in comparison to the 
moral effect on the ocean-borne commerce of England, of the skill and 
boldness of our privateersmen. So great was the effect occasioned by 
the exploits of Paul Jones and others that Silas Deane, writing from 
abroad to the Marine Committee of Congress in 1777, said: ‘‘ It effect- 
ually alarmed England, prevented the great fair at Chester,. . . and 
even deterred English merchants from shipping goods in English vessels 
at any rate of insurance.’’ ‘‘ In no former war,’’ wrote a contempo- 
rary, ‘‘ not even in any of the wars with France and Spain, were the linen 
vessels from Ireland to England convoyed by ships of war.’’ Well 
may the author say ‘‘ it was the attack on England’s commerce that 
struck the mortal blows to British supremacy in America—not Saratoga 
nor Yorktown.’’ Jefferson truly said of privateers: ‘‘ They are the 
dagger which strikes at the heart of the enemy, their commerce.’’ On 
page 265, the author says that Rhode Island ‘“‘ sent out several priva- 
teers.’” This scarcely does justice to that State. 

Emmons’s “‘ Statistical History of the Navy of the United States ”’ 
contains a full list of all the private armed vessels fitted out in the 
United States from the earliest period; while the monograph on the 
‘*Privateersmen of Newport,’’ by the Hon. Wm. P. Sheffield, shows that 
during the War of the Revolution the Governor of Rhode Island, alone, 
issued nearly two hundred commissions to private armed vessels to 
cruise against the commerce of the enemy. 

While the work, as a whole, is creditable, we must take exception 
to the statement in the Preface, page xxiii., that ‘‘ Privateering, in its 
proper form, exists to-day.’’ ‘‘ Our commerce-destroyers of the navy 
to-day,’’ the author says, ‘‘ take the place of our early privateers, and 
are capable of doing work far more effectively; while, as we have seen 
in the case of the Olympia at Manila, they are equally efficient when 
needed for regular service.’’ ‘This remark conveys a totally erroneous 
impression, and one that is calculated not only to injure our naval 
reputation but to bring discredit upon our national policy. Privateer- 
ing means plundering private property on the high seas, an enterprise 


stimulated by the greed of gain. We resorted to this well-established ° 


practice, as a necessity, in the days of our weakness; but, as a nation, 
we have always been foremost in advocating the immunity from capture 
of private property, not contraband of war. It is our pride that this 
enlightened policy has now been followed by other maritime powers. 
During the Crimean War, both England and France declaréd by proc- 
lamation that it was their intention not to issue letters of marque. We 
did not subscribe to the Declaration of Paris of 1856 that ‘‘ privateer- 
ing is and remains abolished,’’ simply for the reason that it did not go 
far enough in the exemption from capture of private property. During 
the late Spanish War it was formally announced that privateering would 
not be resorted to. The President’s proclamation of April 26, 1898, 
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declared that ‘‘ the war should be conducted upon principles in har- 
mony with the present views of nations and sanctioned by their recent 
practice,’’ it having already been announced that the policy of the 
Government would be “‘ not to resort to privateering, but to adhere to 
the rules of the Declaration of Paris.’’ Spain, to her credit, followed 
our example. And, as if to emphasize more forcibly the views of our 
Government on this question, Congress, during the late session, re- 
pealed all provisions of law authorizing the distribution of prize-money, 
thus removing one great incentive to the capturing of unarmed vessels, 
save those attempting to run the blockade of a port of a belligerent. 
How, true, soever, it may be, that 


‘* Sweet is revenge — especially to women— 
Pillage to soldiers — prize-money to seamen,”’ 


the rule hereafter will be, ‘‘ no prize-money, no prizes.’’ No, gentle 
reader, the Olympia and class are in no sense privateers. 

It is with great pleasure we welcome the timely appearance of Vol- 
ume IV. of Mr. Laird-Clowes’s history of the English Navy.* Notices 
of the preceding volumes have placed the readers of THE CRITIC in pos- 
session of the general scope of the work and of the parts taken by the 
several collaborators, including those of the American contributors, 
Governor Roosevelt and Captain Mahan. The present volume brings 
the military and civil history of the Royal Navy, and ‘‘ Voyages and 
Discoveries,’’ by Sir Clements Markham, up to 1802. It is illustrated 
with thirty photogravures and hundreds of full-page and other cuts, 
besides maps and charts. 

The four volumes comprise a vast storehouse of information useful 
to naval students of all countries, but there is not a little in the volume 
under consideration that will be found particularly interesting to the 
general reader in this country. Thus, the treatment of one of.our most 
popular naval heroes, John Paul Jones, is not only very considerate, 
but, coming from an English writer, really generous. Prof. J. K. 
Laughton, it will be remembered, spoke of him in his ‘‘ Studies in 
Naval History,’’ as ‘‘ Paul Jones the Pirate.’’ 

In the account of the celebrated action between the Bon Homme 
Richard and the Serapis, the bursting of some of the Richard’s heaviest 
guns early in the fight made her inferiority all the more marked. 
‘* Against her,’’ the author remarks, ‘‘ was the Serapis, a man-of-war, 
handy, a better sailer, with a homogeneous crew and a far more power- 
ful armament. In leadership alone had the American any advantage. 
Her captain, if not superior in sheer courage to Captain Pearson, hope- 
lessly outdistanced him in audacity, resource, and inspiration.”’ 
‘*Captain Pearson,’’ the account continues, ‘‘ was outwitted and 
threw his advantage away ;’’ and yet, it is added, ‘‘ he was deservedly 
rewarded with a knighthood, for his determined resistance.’’ Certainly 
a very high compliment to the prowess of the American captain! 


*“The Royal Navy.” By William Laird-Clowes, Vol. IV, Boston: Little, Brown & Co,; 
London: Sampson, Low, Marston & Co, 
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Singularly enough we find in the chapter on ‘‘ The Civil History of 
the Royal Navy,’ a letter of instructions ‘‘ To the Commanders of 
armed vessels in the service of the United States.’’ It begins: ‘‘ It is 
the positive command of the President that, on no pretence whatever, 
you permit the public vessel of war under your command to be de- 
tained or searched,” etc. It is dated, Navy Department, Dec. 29, 
1798, and signed by Benjamin Stoddard. He was our first Secre- 
tary of the Navy, George Cabot, of Massachusetts, the first appointee, 
having declined to serve. The letter was called forth by the first of a 
series of flagrant outrages upon the American flag, when the English 
flagship Carnatic overhauled and took out of the U.S. S. Baltimore 
a number of seamen who, it was claimed, were British subjects. 
As Nelson occupies the leading place in this volume, it is alto- 
gether proper that his portrait should form the frontispiece, and 
we are quite in accord with the author in saying that we know of no 
portrait of the hero which is ‘‘ at the same time so characteristic and 
so beautiful.”’ 

The Nelson letters published in Ziterature in 1898, and the newly 
discovered Lady Nelson Papers, referred to by the author, we do not 
care to discuss. 

As naval history, Chapter XXXV. is by far the most valuable 
portion of the book. It is by Mr. Laird-Clowes himself, and we are 
not at all surprised to find that he has used James’s ‘‘ Naval His- 
tory’ as the substructure for the whole chapter. He could scarcely 
have done otherwise. We referred to the character of Wm. James, 
as a historian, in our notice of Volume I. ‘‘ He was,’’ we then said, 
‘*an industrious collector of materials for a naval history.’’ He spare¢ 
no pains to get at the truth. But he hated America and the Americans, 
Wm. James was a prisoner, or défenu, in Boston when the news reached 
that city of the capture of the British frigate Guerriére by the U.S. S. 
Constitution. He had learned, during some years’ experience in 
Jamaica, as proctor, ‘‘ not to place,’’ as he himself says, ‘‘ implicit re- 
liance upon what an American swore to.’’ Escaping to Halifax, he 
made inquiries as to the relative force represented by the two frigates 
named, with a view to correcting the misstatements of the American 
account of the action. His first pamphlet appeared in 1816, under the 
title of, ‘‘An Inquiry into the Merits of the Principal Naval Actions be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States.’’ He was particularly 
severe upon American ships, officers, and crews. Notwithstanding 
this we are quite ready to admit all that Mr. Laird-Clowes claims for 
the ‘‘ extraordinary accuracy and carefulness’’ of James, and that 
** almost invariably he does even-handed justice to all.’’ ‘‘ It is not,”’ 
continues the author, ‘‘ until he has to describe the events of the 
American War of 1812 that he suffers himself to be misled by inde- 
fensible bias and becomes to any serious extent untrustworthy.’’ This 
just discrimination is very creditable to the author, and should be 
known to, and appreciated by, all American readers. 
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The title of this book * will_at once suggest to the reader ‘‘ The 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.’’ But, whereas the motive of 
the latter work is made perfectly plain, the principle of classification 


‘ governing the selecting of famous naval battles is not quite clear. If 


‘‘ battles are famous only as they are made so by historians ’’ (Intro- 
duction, xix.), then the author has not adhered to his own adopted 
standard. 

Salamis shares with Marathon the distinction of being among 
‘those few battles,’’ to use the words of Hallam, as quoted by Sir 
Edward Creasy, ‘‘of which a contrary event would have essentially 
varied the drama of the world in all its subsequent scenes,’’ At Sala- 
mis, not less than at Marathon, was broken forever ‘‘ the spell of Per- 
sian invincibility.’’ And the turning back from Greece of the great 
tidal-wave of barbaric invasion insured the progress of European 
civilization. 

But the scene of the famous naval battle next in order, both as to 
time and the extent of its influence on subsequent history, is undoubt- 
edly at Syracuse, where the total destruction of the Athenian fleet 
under Nicias and Demosthenes (not the orator) involved the fate of 
the whole Western world. It was ‘‘famous’’ in every sense of the 
word. Thucydides, ‘‘ the first and greatest critical historian of an- 
tiquity,’’ made it famous. As an admiral of the Athenian Navy, he 
was eminently well qualified to discourse upon naval warfare. His 
aim was truth. His account of the Sicilian expedition is said to be 
‘‘ the most elaborate specimen of his art; the retreat of the Athenians 
from before Syracuse, one of the most famous descriptions in all 
literature.”’ 

Omitting this most interesting and famous battle, or series of 
battles, and the earlier battle of the Nile, where the Athenian fleet 
numbered some two hundred galleys and about forty thousand men, 
the author passes at once to Actium. This battle, we are told, ‘‘ was 
made famous by the magnitude of the issues at stake and the personal 
fortunes of the leaders.’’ It was a battle in which ‘‘ Romans met 
Romans.’’ Next in order comes the battle of Lepanto, which placed 
Don Juan of Austria in a niche of the Temple of Fame, and insured 
the safety of Christendom. The story of the Revenge centres in the 
extraordinary heroism of Sir Richard Grenville, as that of the Bon 
Homme Richard does in the desperate valor of John Paul Jones. The 
account of the Foudroyant and the Guillaume Tell belongs to the same 
category of examples of indomitable courage on the part of individuals. 

Of the great sea-fights we have the defeat of the Spanish Armada; 
Dungeness, 1652, in which the two great admirals of their time, Blake 
and Von Tromp, were pitted against each other; La Hogue, 1692, 
‘* noteworthy in the annals of naval warfare’’; the Nile; and the 
concluding chapter on Trafalgar. At times the author allows his 


*‘* Twenty Famous Naval Battles—Salamis to Santiago,” By Edward Kirk Rawson, Professor, 
U.S. Navy. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
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fancy to run away with his pen. Referring to Blake and Von Tromp, 
page 167, he tells us ‘‘ they met as gladiators to contend for the honor 
of their respective peoples, and to win illustrious names for them- 
selves.” ‘‘ Honor’’ cut but a very small figure in the business. It 
was the greed of commercial gain. ‘‘ What we want,’’ said Admiral 
Monk, ‘“‘ is more of the trade which the Dutch now have ”’ (Introduc- 
tion, viii.). Holland, at that time, was England’s most formidable 
commercial rival, and the contention was for supremacy at sea, to 
secure the trade thereof. 

Volume II. is made up of battles in which ships of the United States 
Navy bore part, with the exception of the battle of Lissa, which was in 
no sense famous, but rather the reverse; and Angamos, the story of the 
gallant, but unsuccessful, defence of the Peruvian iron-clad Huascar. 
Why the battle of Lake Champlain should have given place to either 
of these it is difficult to understand. It was certainly famous in the 
annals of the United States Navy. The battle was skilfully planned 
and gallantly fought; and the very decided victory saved Northern New 
York from invasion by the British, and shed additional lustre on the 
American arms. The concluding chapter deals with the battle of San- 
tiago, with the essential features of which the reading public is now 
more or less familiar. 

With the exceptions noted, the author has made some excellent 
selections of famous naval battles; and his treatment has been such as 
to impart a certain freshness to the narratives. As Superintendent of 
Naval War Records he enjoyed exceptional facilities for examining all 
the official documents on file relating to battles in which our own ships 
took part. The second volume (which, by the way, we notice to be 
paged continuously from the first) may be regarded as a convenient 
and reliable work of reference on the subjects to which it relates. The 
illustrations are well chosen and excellent. The book will prove a 
most acceptable addition to our libraries both public and private. 
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In this volume * Dr. Fiske has brought together fourteen essays and 
reviews concerning a remarkable variety of subjects, ranging from that 
which gives the first title of the book to the final chapter on ‘‘ Some 
Cranks and their Crotchets.’’ Although the bits of writing here 
assembled are to be reckoned as no more than chips from the work- 
shop of a man engaged in large constructions, they have a quality that 
is rarely found in such fragments. In them all there is the sense of 
order and sequence of this world’s events which is characteristic of all 
the author’s work. Whatever may be the final verdict as to the evolu- 
tionary philosophy of Herbert Spencer, there can be no doubt that it 
has helped to give the ablest of its expounders a rare faculty of seeing 
far and clearly. 

The chapter on ‘‘ A Century of Science ’’ is the best of the many 
efforts to pack the doings of a hundred years into a bit of print, for the 
reason that little else is therein considered except the scope and pur- 
port of evolution. The aim is, in effect, even more limited, for the 
main purpose is to show that the Spencerian philosophy does not lead 
to what is commonly termed Materialism. This point is admirably 
well set forth: nowhere else has it been made so patent as in this essay. 
Though it is stated as a defence of a particular school of thought, it 
concerns all explanations of nature which seek their account in ascer- 
tained facts. 

To the general reader, the subject-matter of the essay on ‘‘ The 
Part Played by Infancy in the Evolution of Man’’ is likely to prove 
the most attractive. Noting the fact that helpless infancy is character- 
istic of our species, the author resumes his argument, set forth else- 
where, as to the effect of this period on the development of the mind. 
In other writings he has dealt with this problem in a masterful way. 
It is therefore to be regretted that this statement of. his latest views 
should be in the form of a shorthand report of an after-dinner speech. 
The presentation lacks the admirable clearness, the straight-to-the- 
target quality of his writings. Many another book it would not mar; 
but it assuredly does the otherwise lucid pages of this. 

The essay on ‘‘ The Origin of Liberal Thought in America ’’ shows 
how our people came by their great inheritance of religious toleration. 
The reader will find here a good account of the steps by which we 
have won this vast good,— the ways in which the spirit of religious 
liberty originated in Europe, how it was transplanted to certain of the 
colonies of the Atlantic coast, and how there nurtured,—all simply yet 
adequately sketched. Those who would gain some idea of what 
American freedom really is, and how it was won, will do well to read 
this chapter. 

Four of these essays are biographical sketches: E. L. Youmans, 
Sir Harry Vane, Francis Parkman, and E. A. Freeman come in odd 

* “ A Century of Science, and Other Essays.”” By John Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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association, for the story of their greater deeds, and to have them well 
and sympathetically told. The remainder of the book, more than half 
in all, is made up of excellent odds and ends, of which the bit con- 
cerning ‘‘ The Bacon-Shakespeare Folly ’’ is most noteworthy. It was 
hardly worth while to slay the slain once more, but if the reader 
chances to need treatment he will find the author a deft executioner, 
—not merciful, but most effective. 

There is a general impression of wide-ranging interest and learning 
made by these essays, such as it would be far to seek in the writings of 
any other man of ourtime. We may question the philosophy Dr. Fiske 
has made his own; we may doubt the trustworthiness of his judgment 
as to the sciences of which he has no personal knowledge; but we see 
that his is a large and rational view of the wide realm. 

The lucidity of Mr. Fiske’s style is perfectly delightful. He shows, 
better than any other historical writer, how transparently clear English 
narrative can be. 

These new volumes,* succeeding ‘‘ The Beginnings of New Eng- 
land,’’ form the third essay on the early comers to America. The next 
volumes will treat of the rise and fall of New France. The author begins 
with giving a summary of the history of the Netherlands and a picture 
of the complicated circumstances which brought the Dutch to America. 
He shows how, with the Hollander as with the English, the beginnings 
of colonization and of maritime empire were intimately associated with 
the work of curbing the aggressive power of Spain. ‘‘ The supreme 
crisis in modern history found the two peoples allied.’’ He lays much 
stress on their joint heritage, pointing out how strong is the family 
likeness among all the children of Thor and of Wodan, while ‘‘ to the 
English, out of all the various cousins, the Dutch-speaking peoples are 
the nearest of kin.’’ ‘‘ From them,’’ he continues, ‘‘ may be learned 
some of the ways in which English history might have been modified 
in the absence of the silver streak of water which defied Farnese and 
Bonaparte.”’ 

The outline of the story of the Netherlands is sketched from the 
time when Cesar first peeped at them across the Rhine, through the 
shifting fortunes of the medieval period down to the sixteenth century. 
It is not new in any sense,—this story told here by Dr. Fiske,—but it 
is novel inasmuch as oné thread of thought is followed in the telling, 
showing the development of the dominant characteristics of these 
dwellers on the Low Lands. 

In his chapter, ‘‘ Dutch Influence upon England,’’ the author 
points out very aptly how, during the last few years, the special plead- 
ings of the different nationalities in the United States has been over- 
done. A certain inherited dislike to England has prompted present 
Americans of various pasts to trace the best characteristics of our com- 


*“The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America.” By John Fiske, 2 vols. Houghton, Mifflin 
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posite nation back to other sources than English, which were for a time 
deemed the sole fountain of our new life. In most cases the claims 
can be allowed, at least in sufficient part to justify their presentation. 
The assertion of one Robert Vickers, a Chicagoan of Bohemian de- 
scent, that ‘‘ the civil constitution of Bohemia is the parent of the con- 
stitutions of England and America,’’ is, as Mr. Fiske says, a reductio 
ad absurdum of these alleged ancestral contributions to our body politic. 
At the same time he points out the difference between similarity in 
institutions and the actual debts they owe to each other. 

Whether exact statistics bear out all the deductions of the extent of 
Holland’s influence upon England, may still be queried in some details, 
but the comparison is very suggestive. The greater part of the first 
volume is devoted to this epitome of Dutch history, to the establishment 
of the West India Company, and to the settlements upon the Hudson 
River. The pages treating of the discoveries are the most interesting, 
the discussion of the maps being particularly valuable. In regard to 
some petty details, really insignificant for the direct purposé in hand, 
there is a certain inexactness—for instance, in regard to Wouter van 
Twiller (p. 143). He was, as the Van Rensselaer papers show, Kilian’s 
own nephew, being son of Maria, the patroon’s only sister, and he was 
appointed director on account of that relationship. But this is of no 
importance. , 

In the treatment of the Quaker Colonies in Vol. II. Mr. Fiske’s 
style changes somewhat. There is an impression of greater freshness 
in the presentation. One might almost venture to say that the author 
is more thoroughly part of his sources. He does not have to go back 
so far to explain the antecedents of the Quakers. He can assume 
more knowledge on the part of his readers. This is a boon. The 
stage is clear at the beginning and the actors may be presented at once 
without preliminaries. So the story of William Penn, of his home-life 
and his foreign experience, is told very delightfully. There is move- 
ment in the narrative and a personal touch, too. The sketch of Penn’s 
relations with the Indians is very pretty. ‘‘ Penn, like Frontenac, 
knew instinctively what chords in the Indian’s nature to touch.”’ ‘‘ It 
was an unshakable Lenapé tradition that Onas, as Penn’s name was 
rendered, was a good fellow.’’ Voltaire says of the Shackamaxon 
covenant, Penn’s treaty with the Delawares (1682), that it was the only 
treaty between savages and Christians never sworn to and never broken. 

The last chapter of Vol. II., ‘‘ The Migrations of Sects,’’ is 
especially interesting, for herein is shown the various reasons which 
led Jews, Huguenots, Presbyterians, etc., to settle where they did 
upon American soil. It is this insight into the historical ‘‘ whys ”’ of 
the geographical ‘‘ wheres ’’ which makes Professor Fiske’s presenta- 
tion of history familiar, fraught with fresh and vital interest for every 
American reader. Into the warp of the old is woven a woof of the new. 
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The Ghost of Doctor Harris" 


From an original MS. of Nathaniel Hawthorne 


Dedicated to Mrs. F. P. Heywood 


[In the year 1856 Nathaniel Hawthorne was American Consul at Liverpool. 
There he made many friends and acquaintances. He was an honored and welcome 
guest at the house of the late Mr. John Pemberton Heywood, well known in Liver- 
pool as one of its most prosperous and respected citizens. Here it was that Haw- 
thorne met Henry Bright (a nephew of Mrs. Heywood), who became one of his most 
intimate friends, and to whom he wrote many letters, some of which are published in 
his Life. 

It once happened that, when dining with the Heywoods, Hawthorne related his 
own personal experience of a ghost. The story was thought so remarkable by Mrs. 
Heywood that she begged him to write it down for her. With this request he com- 
plied. The manuscript is now in the possession of Mrs. Heywood’s sister, the Honor- 
able Mrs. Richard Denman; who kindly allows its publication. —A. M. WILBERFORCE. } 


I am afraid this ghost story will bear a very faded aspect when 
transferred to paper. Whatever effect it had on you, or whatever 
charm it retains in your memory, is perhaps to be attributed to the 
favorable circumstances under which it was originally told. 

We were sitting, I remember, late in the evening, in your drawing- 
room, where the lights of the chandelier were so muffled as to produce 
a delicious obscurity through which the fire diffused a dim red glow. 
In this rich twilight the feelings of the party had been properly attuned 
by some tales of English superstition, and the lady of Smithills Hall had 
just been describing that Bloody Footstep which marks the threshold 
of her old mansion, when your Yankee guest (zealous for the honor of 
his country, and desirous of proving that his dead compatriots have 
the same ghostly privileges as other dead people, if they think it worth 
while to use them) began a story of something wonderful that long ago 
happened to himself. Possibly in the verbal narrative he may have 
assumed a little more license than would be allowable in a written 
record. For the sake of the artistic effect, he may then have thrown 
in, here and there, a few slight circumstances which he will not think 
it proper to retain in what he now puts forth as the sober statement of 
a veritable fact. 

A good many years ago (it must be as many as fifteen, perhaps 
more, and while I was still a bachelor) I resided at Boston, in the 
United States. In that city there is a large and long-established 
library, styled the Athenzum, connected with which is a reading-room, 
well supplied with foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 
A splendid edifice has since been erected by the proprietors of the in- 
stitution; but, at the period I speak of, it was contained within a large, 
old mansion, formerly the town residence of an eminent citizen of 
Boston. The reading-room (a spacious hall, with the group of the 


* Reprinted from the Nineteenth Century, 
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Laocoén at one end, and the Belvedere Apollo at the other) was fre- 
quented by not a few elderly merchants, retired from business, by 
clergymen and lawyers, and by such literary men as we had amongst 
us. These good people were mostly old, leisurely, and somnolent, and 
used to nod and doze for hours together, with the newspapers before 
them —ever and anon recovering themselves so far as to read a word 
or two of the politics of the day — sitting, as it were, on the boundary 
of the Land of Dreams, and having little to do with this world, except 
through the newspapers which they so tenaciously grasped. 

One of these worthies, whom I occasionally saw there, was the 
Reverend Doctor Harris, a Unitarian clergyman of considerable repute 
and eminence. He was very far advanced in life, not less than eighty 
years old, and probably more; and he resided, I think, at Dorchester, 
a suburban village in the immediate vicinity of Boston. I had never 
been personally acquainted with this good old clergyman, but had 
heard of him all my life as a noteworthy man; so that when he was 
first pointed out to me I looked at him with a certain specialty of at- 
tention, and always subsequently eyed him with a degree of interest 
whenever I happened to see him at the Atheneum or elsewhere. He 
was a small, withered, infirm, but brisk old gentleman, with snow-white 
hair, a somewhat stooping figure, but yet a remarkable alacrity of 
movement. I remember it was in the street that I first noticed him. 
The Doctor was plodding along with a staff, but turned smartly about 
on being addressed by the gentleman who was with me, and responded 
with a good deal of vivacity. ; 

‘‘Who is he?’’ I inquired, as soon as he had passed. ‘‘ The 
Reverend Doctor Harris, of Dorchester,’ replied my companion; and 
from that time I often saw him, and never forgot his aspect. His 
especial haunt was the Atheneum. There I used to see him daily, 
and almost always with a newspaper —the Boston Post, which was the 
leading journal of the Democratic party in the Northern States. As 
old Doctor Harris had been a noted Democrat during his more active 
life, it was a very natural thing that he should still like to read the 
Boston Post. There his reverend figure was accustomed to sit day 
after day, in the selfsame chair by the fireside; and, by degrees, see- 
ing him there so constantly, I began to look towards him as I entered 
the reading-room, and felt that a kind of acquaintance, at least on my 
part, was established. Not that I had any reason (as long as this 
venerable person remained in the body) to suppose that he ever noticed 
me; but by some subtle connection, this small, white-haired, infirm, 
yet vivacious figure of an old clergyman became associated with my 
idea and recollection of the place. One day especially (about noon, 
as was generally his hour) I am perfectly certain that I had seen this 
figure of old Doctor Harris, and taken my customary note of him, 
although I remember nothing in his appearance at all different from 
what I had seen on many previous occasions. 

But, that very evening, a friend said to me, ‘‘ Did you hear that 
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old Doctor Harris is dead?’’ ‘‘ No,” said I very quietly, ‘‘ and 
it cannot be true; for I saw him at the Atheneum to-day.’’ ‘‘ You 


” 


must be mistaken,’’ rejoined my friend. ‘‘ He is certainly dead! ”’ 
and confirmed the fact with such special circumstances that I could no 
longer doubt it. My friend has often since assured me that I seemed 
much startled at the intelligence; but, as well as I can recollect, I be- 
lieve that I was very little disturbed, if at all, but set down the appari- 
tion as a mistake of my own, or, perhaps, the interposition of a familiar 
idea into the place and amid the circumstances with which I had been 
accustomed to associate it. 

The next day, as I ascended the steps of the Athenzum, I remem- 
ber thinking within myself, ‘‘ Well, I never shall see old Doctor Harris 
again!’’ With this thought in my mind, as I opened the door of the 
reading-room, I glanced towards the spot and chair where Doctor 
Harris usually sat, and there, to my astonishment, sat the gray, infirm 
figure of the deceased Doctor, reading the newspaper as was his wont! 
His own death must have been recorded, that very morning, in that 
very newspaper! I have no recollection of being greatly discomposed 
at the moment, nor indeed that I felt any extraordinary emotion what. 
ever. Probably, if ghosts were in the habit of coming among us, they 
would coincide with the ordinary train of affairs, and melt into them 
so familiarly that we should not be shocked at their presence. At all 
events, so it was in this instance. I looked through the newspapers as 
usual, and turned over the ptriodicals, taking about as much interest 
in their contents as at other times. Once or twice no doubt I may have 
lifted my eyes from the page to look again at the venerable Doctor, 
who ought then to have been lying in his coffin dressed out for the grave, 
but who felt such interest in the Boston Post as to come back from the 
other world to read it the morning after his death. One might have 
supposed that he would have cared more about the novelties of the 
sphere to which he had just been introduced than about the politics he 
had left behind him! 

The apparition took no notice of me, nor behaved otherwise in any 
respect than on any previous day. Nobody but myself seemed to 
notice him; and yet the old gentlemen round about the fire, beside his 
chair, were his lifelong acquaintances, who were perhaps thinking of 
his death, and who in a day or two would deem it a proper courtesy to 
attend his funeral. 

I have forgotten how the ghost of Doctor Harris took its departure 
from the Athenzeum on this occasion, or, in fact, whether the ghost or 
I went first. This equanimity, and almost indifference, on my part — 
the careless way in which I glanced at so singular a mystery and left it 
aside—is what now surprises me as much as anything else in the affair. 

From that time, for a long while thereafter—for weeks at least, and 
I know not but for months —I used to see the figure of Doctor Harris 
quite as frequently as before his death. It grew to be so common that 
at length I regarded the venerable defunct no more than any other of 
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the old fogies who basked before the fire and dozed over the news- 
papers. 

It was but a ghost — nothing but thin air — not tangible nor appre- 
ciable, nor demanding any attention from a man of flesh and blood! I 
cannot recollect any cold shudderings, any awe, any repugnance, any 
emotion whatever, such as would be suitable and decorous on behold- 
ing a visitant from the spiritual world. It is very strange, but such is 
the truth. It appears excessively odd to me now that I did not adopt 
such means as I readily might to ascertain whether the appearance had 
solid substance, or was merely gaseous and vapory. I might have 
brushed against him, have jostled his chair, or have trodden acci- 
dentally on his poor old toes. I might have snatched the Boston Post 
—unless that were an apparition too— out of his shadowy hands. I 
might have tested him in a hundred ways; but I did nothing of the 
kind. 

Perhaps I was loath to destroy the illusion, and to rob myself of so 
good a ghost story, which might probably have been explained in some 
very commonplace way. Perhaps, after all, I had a secret dread of 
the old phenomenon, and therefore kept within my limits, with an in- 
stinctive caution which I mistook for indifference. Be this as it may, 
here is the fact. I saw the figure, day after day, for a considerable 
space of time, and took no pains to ascertain whether it was a ghost or 
no. I never, to my knowledge, saw him come into the reading-room 
or depart from it. There sat Doctor Harris in his customary chair, 
and I can say little else about him. 

After a certain period —I really know not how long—I began to 
notice, or to fancy, a peculiar regard in the old gentleman’s aspect to- 
wards myself. I sometimes found him gazing at me, and, unless I 
deceived myself, there was a sort of expectancy in his face. His 
spectacles, I think, were shoved up, so that his bleared eyes might 
meet my own. Had he been a living man I should have flattered my- 
self that good Doctor Harris was, for some reason or other, interested 
in me and desirous of a personal acquaintance. Being a ghost, and 
amenable to ghostly laws, it was natural to conclude that he was wait- 
ing to be spoken to before delivering whatever message he wished to 
impart. But, if so, the ghost had shown the bad judgment common 
among the spiritual brotherhood, both as regarded the place of inter- 
view and the person whom he had selected as the recipient of his com- 
munications. In the reading-room of the Atheneum conversation is 
strictly forbidden, and I could not have addressed the apparition with- 
out drawing the instant notice and indignant frowns of the slumberous 
old gentlemen around me. I myself, too, at that time, was as shy as 
any ghost, and followed the ghosts’ rule never to speak first. And 
what an absurd figure should I have made, solemnly and awfully 
addressing what must have appeared, in the eyes of all the rest of the 
company, an empty chair! Besides, I had never been introduced to Doc- 
tor Harris, dead or alive, and I am not aware that social regulations 
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are to be abrogated by the accidental fact of one of the parties hav- 
ing crossed the imperceptible line which separates the other party 
from the spiritual world. If ghosts throw off all conventionalism 
among themselves, it does not therefore follow that it can safely be 
dispensed with by those who are still hampered with flesh and blood. 

For such reasons as these — and reflecting, moreover, that the de- 
ceased Doctor might burden me with some disagreeable task, with 
which I had no business nor wish to be concerned —I stubbornly re- 
solved to have nothing to say to him. To this determination I ad- 
hered; and not a syllable ever passed between the ghost of Doctor 
Harris and myself. 

To thé best of my recollection, I never observed the old gentleman 
either enter the reading-room or depart from it, or move from his 
chair, or lay down the newspaper, or exchange a look with any person 
in the company, unless it were myself. He was not by any means in- 
variably in his place. In the evening, for instance, though often at 
the reading-room myself, I never saw him. It was at the brightest 
noontide that I used to behold him, sitting within the most comfort- 
able focus of the glowing fire, as real and lifelike an object (except 
that he was so very old, and of an ashen complexion) as any other in 
the room. After a long while of this strange intercourse, if such it can 
be called, I remember—once, at least, and I know not but oftener—a 
sad, wistful, disappointed gaze, which the ghost fixed upon me from 
beneath his spectacles; a melancholy look of helplessness, which, if 
my heart had not been as hard as a paving-stone, I could hardly have 
withstood. But I did withstand it; and I think I saw him no more 
after this last appealing look, which still dwells in my memory as per- 
fectly as while my own eyes were encountering the dim and bleared 
eyes of the ghost. And whenever I recall this strange passage of my 
life, I see the small, old, withered figure of Doctor Harris, sitting in 
his accustomed chair, the Boston Post in his hand, his spectacles shoved 
upwards — and gazing at me as I close the door of the reading-room, 
with that wistful, appealing, hopeless, helpless look. It is too late 
now; his grave has been grass-grown this many and many a year; and 
I hope he has found rest in it without any aid from me. 

I have only to add that it was not until long after I had ceased to 
encounter the ghost that I became aware how very odd and strange the 
whole affair had been; and even now I am made sensible of its strange- 
ness chiefly by the wonder and incredulity of those to whom I tell the 
story. 
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BELLES LETTRES 


Studies in Literature, by Maurice Francis Egan, is a collection of six essays 
which were studies for lectures. The subjects vary from ‘‘Some Words about 
Chaucer” to ‘‘ The Teaching of English,” but relating them all is a keynote, ‘‘ The 
Sanctity of Literature.” Prof. Egan’s point of view as a Catholic makes his book 
doubly interesting. He finds Stevenson, Meredith, James, and Hardy forgetful that 
Pan is dead and that Christ has conquered. He himself seems forgetful that the 
treatment by novelists of God as an abstraction is the logical outcome of this age, 
when Protestant religion is modified by the growth of science. (Herder, 60c.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


The Puritan Republic of Massachusetts Bay, by Daniel Wait Howe, is the 
result of an attempt to describe in one volume of reasonable size the public and private 
life of the early Puritans during ‘‘ the evolution of a commonwealth from a colony, of 
a constitution from a charter, of a republic from a corporation.” Aside from an excel- 
lent political history of the whole period, there are chapters on ‘‘ Puritan Laws, Law- 
yers and Courts,” ‘‘ The Puritans and the Indians,” ‘‘ Domestic and Social Life,” 
‘** Industrial and Social Life,” ‘‘ Frontier Life,’ ‘‘ The Puritan Sabbath,” ‘‘ Educa- 
tion, Books, and Literature.”’ Most of the book is so delightfully free from technicali- 
ties and dry narration, and the leading characters are so vividly described, that one 
hastens from picture to picture as if one were reading a historical novel. (The Bowen- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis, $3.50.) 

The Puritan as a Colonist and Reformer, by Ezra Hoyt Byington, is a collec- 
tion of five studies: ‘‘ The Pilgrim as a Colonist,” ‘‘ The Puritan as a Colonist,” 
‘* John Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians,” ‘‘ Jonathan Edwards and the Great Awak- 
ening,” and ‘‘ Shakespeare and the Puritans.” In this volume the form is that of his- 
torical essay rather than of systematic history, and on this account has some special 
charms. The description of the life and work of John Eliot among the Indians is ex- 
tremely interesting ; but the last section of the book, on ‘* Shakespeare and the Puri- 
tans,” might have been omitted ; for, according to the author's showing, Shakespeare 
rarely even mentions the Puritans, and had nothing at all to do with them as colonists 
and reformers. (Little, Brown & Co., $2.00.) 

The New Pacific, by Hubert Howe Bancroft, is an octavo volume of more than 
seven hundred pages, containing a wealth of historical facts and of speculations about 
scores of questions directly or indirectly connected with the causes or the results of 
the war with Spain, and the actual conditions and possibilities for the United States 
in and beyond the Pacific. Mr. Bancroft's previous historical works have in part pre- 
pared him for his present task, but he has enlarged and increased the field of his 
studies, and he describes with amazing enthusiasm the events of 1898 and those that 
have since occurred or are soon to occur. It is largely a compilation of facts more or 
less well known, and deriving a certain timeliness Som the course of the federal gov- 
ernment in our relations with Spain and her former dependencies. His volume will 
be an inexhaustible storehouse for speakers and writers in favor of expansion ; and 
anti-imperialists also will doubtless read it carefully. (The Bancroft Co., $2.50.) 

Frederic Douglass, by Charles W. Chesnutt, is a new volume in the series of 
Beacon Biographies, which are small and tastefully bound. The present narrative 
gives a clear and sufficiently complete account of Douglass’s rise from being a slave in 
Maryland to being United States Minister to Hayti, but the story is marred by the 
author’s occasional attempts to be eloquent. However, after the reader has forgotten 
this he will be pleased by feeling that he has come into a closer acquaintance with 
the life of one of the most distinguished and able colored men that have yet appeared 
in the United States. (Small, Maynard & Co., 75c.) 

A Child’s History of Canada, by J. N. McIlwraith, contains in compact form 
all the information necessary to a complete knowledge of the growth of that country. 
(Appieton, 60c.) 

The Passing of the Empires, 850 B.C. to 330 B. C., by G. Maspero, edited 
by Prof. Sayce, and translated by M. L. McClure, is the third and last volume of the 
author’s great work on the history of the ancient east. (Appleton, $7.50.) 


FICTION 


Villette and Shirley follow ‘‘ Jane Eyre” in the Haworth Edition of the Life 
and Works of the Sisters Bronté. The success of this edition was inevitable. The 
handsome form of the volumes, the numerous photographic illustrations (including a 
portrait of M. Héger as frontispiece to ‘‘ Villette”) have something to do with it; 
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but what makes the edition appeal with irresistible force to every admirer of the 
Brontés is the introduction to each volume by Mrs. Humphry Ward. So accom- 
plished a critic, so distinguished a novelist, was sure to write interestingly, whatever 
her theme; but the sympathetic glow with which she criticises the work of Charlotte 
Bronté — the liberal air with which she minimizes her_faults and magnifies her vir- 
tues— will endear her to every one to whom the memory of the three sisters is 
precious. Considering the radical differences between ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” ‘‘ Villette,” 
and ‘‘ Shirley,” and the novels that have made Mrs. Ward herself deservedly famous, 
this appreciative attitude was by no means a foregone conclusion. Its existence is 
an additional proof of the critic's extraordinary breadth of mind.. (Harper, $1.75 
each.) 

Dr. Berkeley’s Discovery was twofold. In one of its aspects it was scientific, 
in another social. His discovery of a means whereby the memory cells of the brain 
may be made to yield up their secrets to the camera, is vital in this story because of 
another discovery to which it accidentally leads —a discovery that wrecks the experi- 
menter’s life. It is a gruesome but fascinating tale, told with a literary finish quite 
unusual in stories dealing so largely with sensational themes, The fact that one of 
the joint authors is a physician and the other an accomplished writer, favors the sup- 
position that Dr. Richard Slee is responsible for the motive and Miss Cornelia 
Atwood Pratt for the final literary form. (Putnam, $1.00.) 

Mademoiselle Blanche, by John D. Barry, is one of those good books which 
does not immediately make its way, takes a second and more vigorous start, ulti- 
mately reaching the position it deserves. It will be remembered that the sturdy 
growth of ‘‘ Peter Sterling’s” popularity was long in sprouting, and it looks as if 
‘** Mademoiselle Blanche,” by John D. Barry, might be another of these hardy plants 
having a gradual development. It was first published by Stone & Kimball, and 
shared in the temporary eclipse which came upon the books of that brilliant and 
short-lived firm ; but it is now out, in a second edition, on the lists of John Lane, and 
it is just as vigorous and unusual a tale as it was two years ago, when THE CRITIC 
commended it warmly as being one of the few stories which had not been written 
before. (Lane, $1.50.) 

In the preface to The Four-Masted Cat-Boat, Mr. Charles Battell Loomis 
explains that the only band of union between the various sketches is that ‘‘ they were 
all done by the same hand — or hands, as they were written on a type-writer.” The 
looker-on sees more of the game than that, and finds a profounder unity in the little 
book than its author is prepared to confess. For one thing, the skits are closely re- 
lated because they are all really funny. This — in the work of a professed humorist 
— is so unusual as to call for comment. Another tie is that nearly all are in a vein of 
natural, as distinguished from artificial or adventitious humor. That is to say, each 
one of them hits some foible of human nature fairly and squarely. They are based 
on reality. This kind of humor ought to flourish — and here’s hoping that it will ! 
Florence Scovel furnishes very jolly illustrations. (Century Co., $1.25.) 

Villette, by Charlotte Bronté, is one of the Thornton edition of the novels of the 
sisters Bronté, edited by Temple Scott. It represents ‘‘ the last shout” of sumptuous 
book-making, and in its beautiful, large print points to the time when the disappear- 
ance of small type shall leave our eyes stronger. The frontispiece is from a steel en- 
graving of the Haworth Church and Parsonage in the time of Charlotte Bronté,—a 
disappointing illustration when unaccompanied by a picture of those buildings in their 
present condition. The books are too large for continued reading. (Imported by 
Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

The Shadow of ag Lung, by Dr. C. W. Doyle, is a story of Chinatown, 
San Francisco, and of the life of the slave-girls there. The book includes prize stories 
written in 1897 and ’98 for the Examiner and the Argonaut. Dr. Doyle now has a 
chance to recover from the reputation for writing drivel which one of his recent books 
gave him. (Lippincott, $1.25.) 

The Colloquies of Edward Osborne, Citizen and Clothworker, of London, 
by the author of ‘‘ The Household of Sir Thomas More,” would be a good book for 
children to study grammar from, because all the nouns are capitalized. It is written 
in the first person, and tells the story of a youth who went up to London with his 
mother to live. To readers who care for Elizabethan English and for colloquies 
therein, this book will be a source of delight. The ten illustrations are by John 
Jellicoe. (Imported by Scribner, $2.00.) 

Rose Island, by W. Clark’ Russell, is the strange story of a love adventure at 
sea, told by Captain Foster of the Australian clipper Suez to a group of passengers. 
Mr. Russell’s style is breathless, so surely does he enchain the reader’s attention by 
his narrative powers. (Stone, $1.25.) 


Tales of Space and Time is one more evidence of what Mr. H. G. Wells can 
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do by wild flights of the imagination. His stories might have as their sub-title, 
‘* Looking Forward "—forward into an age when modern science shall reveal the possi- 
bilities dormant in a world of inanimate objects. (Doubleday & McClure Co., $1.50.) 

Was it Right to Forgive ? by Amelia E. Barr, is a domestic romance in which 
two married women are contrasted, one being strong, while the other is weak. The 
weak woman's love of wine is made an effective point in the story. (Stone, $1.25.) 

Tales from Boccaccio, translated by Joseph Jacobs, are four of the ‘‘ Decam- 
eron” stories out of the seventy-two which need not fall under the ban of the censor. 
‘*Griselda,” ‘‘ Saladin and Torello,” ‘‘ Sir Federigo’s Hawk,” and ‘‘ Isabella” are 
those which Mr. Jacobs has selected. He has accomplished his work by means of a 
less archaic style than John Payne’s, and the result is as near as possible like that 
produced on the ordinary Italian in the fourteenth century. Byam Shaw’s illustra- 
tions are effective, particularly as regards settings and drapery. Each page of print 
is outlined by a design, different for each story. (Truslove, $8.90.) 


To London Town, by Arthur Morrison, presents a picture of life in East Lon- 
don. The book will be interesting to people who care for stories of shop-keepers 
and engineers and ‘‘bounders.” There are no exaggerations of language or delinea- 


tion. (Stone, $1.50.) 
JUVENILE 


The Other Side of the Sun is a charming book of fairy stories by Evelyn Sharp 
—stories that grown-ups enjoy. Indeed, the test of a good child’s story lies in its 
universal appeal. The tone of the book is not condescending. It is confidential. 
Perhaps a child would miss the delicate touches which make the telling a work of art. 
Perhaps, on the other hand, he would feel those touches without being able to analyze 
what it is that delights. It is never safe to assert what children do or do not perceive. 
The fascinating illustrations in color by Nellie Syrett make this book what a fairy- 
book should be —a satisfaction to the mind and to the eye. (John Lane, $1.50.) 


POETRY 


Moods, and Other Verses, by Edward Robeson Taylor, is what the author terms 
a ‘‘little brood of verse.” But for Mrs. Taylor, he tells us, the brood would not 
have been hatched. The poet has read Shakespeare, Milton, Tennyson, Lloyd, 
Mifflin, Timothy H. Reardon, and other masters of English song, and his wide- 
margined volume is mainly devoted to the metrical celebration of their mastery. The 
book, asa mechanical product, does credit to the San Francisco press at which it was 
printed. (Elder & Shepard, $1.25.) 

The Dust of Dreams has been swept up by J. A. Coll, and presented in, so 
to speak, a green and purple dust-pan, inscribed in gilt. The quality of the verse 
may be inferred from these two lines— 

‘* The cloud has unbuttoned his vest 
And let out the sunlight of day.” 
Such a metaphor as this causes one to turn not without misgivings to a poem entitled 
‘* Over the Bar,” and to breathe more freely when he finds it guiltless of any allusion 
to mixed drinks. (Cincinnati: Editor Pub. Co., $1.00.) 
In Mists of Fire: A Trilogy, and Some Eclogs, Mr. Coates Kinney asks 
‘* Why should imagination, then, reluct 
At reconstruction of the past of thought ?” 
His own imagination shows no such reluctance; nor does it stagger before problems 
of thought’s future. ‘Is Buddha known to denizens of Saturn?” Happily the poet 
does not ‘‘ pause for a reply ” to this conundrum, but goes on to propound even harder 
ones, leaving at last a whole basketful of nuts uncracked. The frontispiece portrait 
shows the poet’s eyein a fine frenzy rolling — and smallwonder. The best regulated 
eye might be excused for rolling in contemplation of such staggering questions as Mr. 
Kinney propounds to himself and his readers. (Rand, McNally & Co., $1.25.) 

In Cap and Bells contains the latest outpourings of the humorous muse of Owen 
Seaman. It is enough to say that it holds its own with the author’s ‘‘ Horace at 
Cambridge,” ‘‘ Tillers of the Sand,” and ‘‘ The Battle of the Bays.” It is understood 
that Mr. Seaman is tired of being compared with Calverley, yet it is inevitable that 
the comparison should be made. We will not say that but for rage om | he would not 
have written ‘‘ The Plaint of Dying Humor,” ‘‘ The Domestic Ballad,” or ‘‘ To an 
Old Fogy”; but we do say that but for Calverley these delectable squibs would not 
have taken their actual form. It is not because, but in spite of, his adoption of 
Calverley’s favorite verse form that he-attracts attention. It is because of his clever 
and caustic wit and the high finish of his workmanship that he stands first among 
living English writers of humorous verse. As a parodist he has no peer. And while 
many of the pieces in this new collection of his contributions to Punch and other 
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London papers will lose some of their zest with the loss of their timeliness, there. will 
be enough left to make the little book well worth keeping. (Lane, $1.25.) 


At the Wind’s Will, by Louise Chandler Moulton, consists of lyrics, sonnets, 
and translations. Mrs. Moulton has a distinct gift of lyricism. As a sonneteer the 
validity of her muse is more questionable. To be good at all, a sonnet must be better 
than good. And to be tolerable, a translation of Heine must be as rare as the orig- 
inal. Of how many English renderings of Heine can it be said that they are anything 
but betrayals? But the lyrics in this volume are its sufficient raison d’étre. (Little, 
Brown & Co., $1.25.) 


Echoes of Greek Idyls reveal anew Mr. Lloyd Mifflin’s mastery of the sonnet 
form. His renderings of selections from Bion, Moschus, and Bacchylides are schol- 
arly and graceful. Two of these sonnets are taken, one from the author's ‘‘ At the 
Gates of Song,” the other from his ‘‘ Slopes of Helicon”; and with the latter, from 
the fifth idyl of Moschus, he reprints Shelley’s version of the same original, The 
comparison is not in Mr. Mifflin’s favor ; that it is so little in his disfavor is perhaps 
the best proof of the excellence of his work as a sonneteer. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.,. $1.25.) 

Child Verse: Poems Grave and Gay, by John B. Tabb, may please some of 
the children that see it, but is more apt to appeal to older readers, being composed 
largely of puns and other verbal conceits. Father Tabb is not without a certain gift 
for verse-making, but the various verses in which the God-child is his theme produce 
an effect of artifice rather than artlessness, and are pretty sure to shock the devout. 
We have had occasion to point out this fault before. (Small, Maynard & Co., $1.00.) 


Christus Victor, by Henry N. Dodge, is ‘‘a student’s reverie,” in which the 
poet beholds the final triumph of good over evil. It is evident that the author has 
read much and thought much, and if his lyrics lack the melody of Shelley's and his 
blank-verse is not always as majestic as Milton’s, the same may be said of most of the 
poetry that has been put forth of recent years. He at least does not make light of a 
serious subject. (Putnam, $1.25.) } 


Mandalay, by Rudyard Kipling, is issued in the Lark edition, with fourteen good 
illustrations by Robert Edgren. The paper-board cover is done in brown, with a 
stiff design by Porter Garnett. The deckle-edged paper and oblong shape are effect- 
ive. Do we need many more editions of Kipling? (Doxey, San Francisco, 75c.) 


Flamborough Head, and Other Poems, by St. James Cummings, is a modest- 
looking little paper-covered book “oy yuan by the author, The poems are not 
good enough to be remarkable, nor bad enough to be funny. (Charleston, 35c.) 


Ramayana: The Epic of Rama, Prince of India, condensed into English verse 
by Romesh Chandra Dutt, C.I.E., relates to the ancient traditions of two powerful races 
who lived in Northern India between the twelfth and tenth centuries B.c. The re- 
puted author is Valmiki, saint and bard of ancient India. The translation of this 
epic, which is the ‘‘ Odyssey” of ancient India, is a companion-piece to Mr. Dutt’s 
translation of the ‘‘ Mahabharata,” the ‘‘ Iliad” of his country. (Macmillan, 50c.) 


Folk a from the Spanish, by Helen Huntington, is a dainty white-and- 
gold volume, for the most part made up of quatrains. The drifting scent of orange- 
blossoms and the slant of moonlight are in the delicate translations. A delightful 
little book. (Putnam, $1.25.) 


Dante’s Paradise, in the Temple Edition, has the Italian text on the left pages, 
and an English version on the right. Mr. H. Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D., is responsible 
for the former, based on the text of Casini. The Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., fur- 
nishes the English and the arguments. The book is provided with maps and charts. 
(Dent, 50c.) 


Forget-me-nots, by Lilian Leslie Page, is a pleasant, green-covered pamphlet 
of poems. containing a photogravure of the author. It is published for Miss Page. 
(Whitaker & Ray Co.) 


The Story of English Kings according to Shakespeare, by J. J. Burns, 
M.A., Ph.D., records the lives of seven English kings, and of Falstaff, king of the 
realm of humor. The necessary spaces are filled in with matter which forms, with 
the poetry, a continuous story. There are twenty-four good illustrations, which 
would be more valuable if the painters of the original pictures were named in each 
case. The English is sometimes awkward, but the idea of the book is good. (Ap- 
pleton, $1.00.) : 

One Hundred Quatrains from the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayy4m, a rendering 
in English verse by Elizabeth Alden Curtis, with an introduction by Richard Burton. 
Miss Curtis speaks of her version as a ‘‘raking after” the hay harvest reaped by 
FitzGerald. his seems to us rather a misnomer, as there is no raking after, but 
merely a raking over of Omar’s immortal lines. There is, possibly, no harm done 
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by these many new renderings of the old version, but they certainly do no good. We 
have FitzGerald, and we need no other. This version is beautifully printed by the 
Brothers of the Book, and the edition is limited to 600 copies. 


RELIGION 


Was Savonarola Really Excommunicated? An Inquiry, is the sub-title by 
which the Rev. J. L. O’Neil designates his second Savonarolan book. While Father 
O’Neil has pursued his theme in the manner of an inquiry, he has presented sufficient 
convincing matter in the way of hitherto unknown documents (to English readers), 
and so correlated the conditions of the end of the fifteenth century, the Florentine 
feuds both within and without the Catholic Church, the canons of ecclesiastical law, 
and other influencing material, in his argument, that the reader undoubtedly feels 
some of the doubt implied in the title, Father O’Neil has a clear, logical style, and 
he has evidently made energetic research to rightly present his spiritual kinsman in 
the Dominican order, of which society the author isa member. (Marlier, Callanan & 


Co., 75¢.) 
SCIENCE 


A Self-Verifying Chronological History of Ancient Egypt, from the Foun- 
dation of the Kingdom to the Beginning of the Persian Dynasty, is a book of 
startling discoveries by Orlando P. Schmidt. It covers a period of 3700 years, much 
of which has been heretofore comparatively unknown and unexplored. Mr. Schmidt's 
discoveries controvert the belief of modern Egyptologists that the events recorded 
prior to the beginning of the Fourth Dynasty are mythical, and not historical. His 
facts constitute the historical background on which are based the events allegorically 
described in the opening chapters of Genesis,—facts such as that Noah, Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth are Egyptian and not Hebrew words. The author pays the tribute of 
appreciation to modern Egyptologists, whose theories he is compelled to assail. The 
book is a fat volume of 566 pages. (George C. Shaw, Cincinnati, $3.00.) 


THEOLOGICAL 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Proverbs, by the 
Rev. Crawford H. Joy, D.D., is one of the volumes of the International Critical 
Commentary on the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. Like the 
other volumes in the series, it is based upon a thorough critical study of the original 
texts of the Bible, and upon critical methods of interpretation. Prof. Joy’s position 
as Professor of Hebrew in Harvard University is a sufficient guarantee of the 
scholarliness of the book. (Scribner, $3.00 me?.) 


Romanism in its Home, by John H. Edger, D.D., is marked by the intolerance 
and fanatic zeal which are always shown by bigoted Protestants toward Catholicism. 
This is contrary to the spirit of ‘‘live and let live” which ought to characterize all 
religious denominations. (American Baptist Publication Society, $1.00.) 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


The Land of the Long Night, by Paul Du Chaillu. This veteran traveller's 
joy in adventure is contagious. When he talks to boys, as he does in this book, even 
his hardships afford him and his readers keen delight. Hunting and fishing consti- 
tute, of course, the backbone of the book, but there are good accounts of how the 
natives live on the shores of the Arctic that will interest all readers, old and young 
alike. (Scribner, illus., $2.00.) 


The Adventures of Louis de Rougemont. Whether this account of Rouge- 
mont’s adventures, dedicated, by the way, to ‘‘ my devoted wife Yamba,” is made up 
of fact or fiction, it must be said that it is well worth telling. The wealth of detail, 
the countless incidents of his alleged life among the savages, and the skill with which 
the interest is maintained to the end make the book an extraordinary one. (Lippin- 
cott, illus., $2.00.) 


With a Palette in Eastern Palaces, by Miss E. M. Merrick, is an original as 
well as interesting book. Miss Merrick is a young Englishwoman,—and handsome, 
too, unless her photograph belies her,—who not only painted the portrait of the 
Khedeviah of Egypt, but a number of Indian Maharajahs. To do this she naturally 
came into close contact with these oriental potentates, and her descriptions of them 
are very entertaining. Miss Merrick’s book has much of the same-naiveté that be- 
longs to Marie Bashkirtseff’s Journal. It is full of good stories and illustrated with 
the portraits of some of her subjects. (Imported by Scribner, $2.00.) 

Fifteen Years’ Sport and Life in the Hunting-Grounds of Western 
America and British Columbia is the comprehensive title of W. A. Baillie- 
Gorhman's latest volume, which also ‘‘ contains a chapter by Mrs. Baillie-Gorhman. 
The book is illustrated by seventy-seven photographs, including the best trophies of 
North American big game killed by English and American sportsmen, with tables of 
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measurements and notes, together with three specially prepared maps of the north- 
west coast of the United States, British Columbia, and the Kootenay District.” All 
the foregoing is on the title-page, and it tells the story so that those who hunt may 
read. (Imported by Scribner, $5.00 mez.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Thoughts and Experiences In and Out of School is the comprehensive title 
of a unique piece of literature by John B. Peaslee, LL.B., Ph.D., ex-Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of Cincinnati, Ohio. The frontispiece is a half-tone of the 
author. The first chapter is a sketch of his life. From its personal tone, its at- 
tention to minute details, and its anonymity, we are forced to conclude that this 
successful attempt at self-glorification was penned by Mr. Peaslee. It is but the be- 
ginning of the entertainment provided for the reader. There are occasional addresses 
and occasional verses, letters from American authors relating to author-day and arbor- 
day celebrations, and pedagogic hints. The book was printed for the author. If for 
his fellow-workers, why the life-sketch? If for his family, why the pedagogic hints? 
If as an expression of his personality— (Curts & Jennings, Cincinnati, $1.50.) 

The Art of Dining, by Abraham Hayward, Q.C., with annotations and additions 
by Charles Sayle, suggests, by its purple cover, the fine linen which is the accompa- 
niment of a perfect dinner. The book is a fifth edition, printed forty-seven years 
after the original publication, It contains a history of cooking from the earliest 
period to 1789, with illustrative anecdotes, instruction for the choice and treatment 
of cooks, M. Brillat-Savarin’s rules for dinner-giving, anecdotes of Napoleon, the 
account of a Temple Dinner, and other savory chapters to tempt the appetite. _It is 
a book which every 4on-vivant should own. (Putnam, $1.75.) 


North American Forests and Forestry, by Ernest Bruncken, Secretary of the 
late Wisconsin State Forestry Commission, describes the relation of forests to the 
national life of the American people. The author discusses forest industries, destruc- 
tion, deterioration, finance and management, forestry and government, fighting fires 
and thieves, taxation, reform in forestry methods, and forestry as a profession. 
(Putnam, $2.00.) 


Christian Science, an Exposition of Mrs. Eddy’s Wonderful Discovery, 
including its Legal Aspects, by William Purrington, Lecturer in the University and 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College, is an Exposé rather than an Exposition. The au- 
thor calls it a plea for children and other helpless sick. It consists of reprints from the 
North American Review, the Medical Record and the New York Sun,—six articles 
and two phe letters, the latter by Mr. Purrington himself. These chapters 
‘*expound the dangerous teachings of our latter-day delusion, Christian Science.” 
(Treat, $1.00.) 

Publishing a Book, by Charles Welsh, contains a few practical hints to authors 
as to the preparation of MS. and the correction of proof and arrangement with the 
Gero In the appendix are rules for punctuation, special instructions for modern 
anguage texts, and three pages on the English market for American books. An 
amateurish note is struck by the scattering of apt quotations throughout the book. 
(Heath, paper, 50 cents.) 

Mythology for Moderns, an Up-to-Date Text-Book for Up-to-Date Stu- 
dents, by James S. Metcalfe, M.A., furnishes reactions from many a bad quarter of an 
hour. The codperation of Messrs. Gibson, Attwood (misspelled on the title-page, 
etc.), Blashfield, Charles Howard Johnson, Herford, Brennan, and of ‘* eS gives as- 
surance of a continuation of the fun which it is their business tocreate. (Life, $1.00.) 


Thoughts for the Twentieth Century on the dangers of ‘degeneracy and re- 
version to type” in democratic states and in the Protestant church (with ‘‘ Apologia” 
and selections) is a clarion call on many subjects by Martin R. Schermerhorn, a 
clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church. (Putnam, $1.25.) 

Bushido, the Soul of Japan, by Inazo Nitobé, A.M., Ph.D., author of the 
‘* History of the Intercourse between the United States and Japan,” is an exposition of 
poe thought. It is an attempt to explain the moral ideas of the present Japan 

y a description of Feudalism and the Precepts of Knighthood (‘‘ Bushido ”),—the 
noblesse oblige of the warrior class. Every page of the little book is interesting, as 
the revelation of a moral code little understood by occidental nations. The Japanese 
cherry-blossom design for the cover was made by Anna C, Hartshorne. (Leeds & 
Biddle Co., Philadelphia, $1.00) 

Who’s Who for 1900 is as full as usual of interesting and useful information. 
This handbook in its new form is a necessary part of the equipment of an editorial 
desk. It still has some of the mistakes that we already called attention to, not- 
ably the mixing up of dates relating to the births of President McKinley and ex- 
President Cleveland. (London: A. & C. Black; New York: Macmillan, $1.75.) 
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Pibrary Reports on Popular Books 


The following lists are of the books most in demand, during the month 
previous to the 5th of the present month, at the circulating libraries, 
free and subscription, in the representative centres of the United States 
and Canada. They have been prepared, in each case, at the request of the 
editors of The Critic by the librarians of the libraries mentioned or under 
their personal supervision. This record is intended to show what books 
other than fiction are being read, though the one most called-for novel is 


admitted to the list. 
NEW YORK CITY 


New York Free Circulating Library. J. Norris WinG, Liébrarian. 


Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
New Humanism. Griggs. (Brentano, $1.60.) 

Briton and Boer. Bryce and Others, (Harper, $1.25.) 

Life of John Everett Millais, by his son. (F. A. Stokes Co., $10.00.) 

United Kingdom. Smith. (Macmillan, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

Reminiscences. McCarthy. (Harper, 2 vols., $4.50.) 

Impressions of South Africa. Bryce. (Century Co., $3.50.) 

Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2.vols., $5.00.) 

Mr. Dooley in Peace and War. Dunne. (Small, $1.25.) 

With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


New York Society Library, 109 University Place. 
F. B. BicELow, Librarian. 
The Transvaal from Within. Fitzpatrick. (Stokes, $3.00.) 
Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 
Impressions of South Africa. Bryce. (Century Co., $3.50.) 
“ooo Colonies in America. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., 
00. 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Recollections of Sir Algernon West. (Harper, $3.00.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 
Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 


To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen. (Apprentices’ Library) 18 
West 44th Street. Jacos ScHwartz, Librarian. 

Life of Lord Tennyson, by his son. (Macmillan, 2 vols., $10.00.) 

The River War. Churchill. (Longmans, Green & Co., 2 vols., $10.00.) 

Memoir of Victor Hugo. (Dillingham, $2.50.) 

Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

Reminiscences of Julia Ward Howe. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.50.) 

Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 

Recollections of Sir Algernon West. (Harper, $3.00.) 

The Workers. The West. Wyckoff. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

From Sea to Sea. Kipling. (Doubleday & McClure Co., 2 vols., $2.00.) 

The Transvaal from Within. Fitzpatrick. (Stokes, $3.00.) 
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Most Popular Novels. 


Richard Carvel. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
Red Pottage. Cholmondeley. (Harper, $1.50.) 
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Mercantile Library, Astor Place. W. T. Prories, Librarian. 
Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America, Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., 
$4.00.) 
How England Saved Europe. Fitchett. (Scribner, 4 vols., $8.00.) 
Intimate China, Little. (Lippincott, $5.00.) 
Redemption of Egypt. Worsfold. (Longmans, Green & Co., $7.50.) 
Recollections, 1832-1886. Sir Algernon West. (Harper, $3.00.) 
Forty-one Years in India. Roberts. ,(Longmans, Green & Co., 2 vols., $12.00.) 
Destruction of Ancient Rome. Lanciani. (Macmillan, $2.00.) 
History of American Privateers. Maclay. (Appleton, $3.50.) 
Primitive Love. Finck. (Scribner, $3.00.) : 
The Yangtze Valley and Beyond. Bishop. (Putnam, 2 vols., $6.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 


To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


BROOKLYN. 
Public Library. ArTHUR E. Bostwick. Librarian. 
Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Reminiscences. McCarthy. (Harper, 2 vols., $4.50.) 
Briton and Boer. Bryce and Others. (Harper, $1.25.) 
South Africa of To-day. Younghusband. (Macmillan, $3.50.) 
The Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 
Impressions of South Africa, Bryce. (Century Co., $3.50.) 
Child Life in Colonial Days, Earle. (Macmillan, $2.50.) 
Most Popular Novel, 


Janice Meredith. Ford. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


ALLEGHANY, PA. 
Carnegie Free Library. W. M. STEVENSON, Librarian, 

Field's Poems. (Scribner.) 
Ruskin’s Works. 
Emerson’s Works. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
Biography of Washington. 
Riley’s Poems. (Bowen-Merrill Co.) 
Beacon Lights of History. Lord. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 9 vols., $20.00.) 
Longfellow’s Works. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
Shakespeare’s Works. 
From Sea to Sea. Kipling. (Doubleday & McClure Co., 2 vols., $2.00.) 
Kipling’s Poems, 
Following the Equator. Twain. (American Pub. Co., $3.50.) 

Most Popuiar Novel. 
Janice Meredith. Ford. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 

ATLANTA, CGA. 
Carnegie Library. ANNE WALLACE, Librarian. 


Messianic Prophecy. Briggs. (Scribner, $2.50.) 
Heine’s Poems. 
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Methods of Mind-Training. Aiken. 
Makers of Modern Rome. 


Oliphant. 


History of the Confederate States Navy. Scharf. 


Six Modern Women. 


Life of Wagner. 


Dante Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite Movement. 
Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Impressions of South Africa. 


Janice Meredith. 


Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
(Scribner, $2.00. 


Hansson. 
Chamberlain, 


Rostand. 


Bryce. 


(Lane, $1.50.) 


Library Reports on Popular Books 


(Harper, $1.00.) 
(Macmillan, $3.00.) 
(McDonough, $3.50.) 


(Lippincott, $7.50.) 


(Russell, $1.00.) 


Wood, (Scribner, $3.00.) 


(Century Co., $3.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


Ford. 


(Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Public Library. Acnes Hits, Librarian. 


Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. 


Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. 
Oom Paul’s People. 
Briton and Boer. 


Richard Carvel. 


Pratt Institute Free Library. Mary W. PLummer, Zidrarian. 


The Transvaal from Within. 
Impressions of South Africa, 
Oom Paul’s People. 


Hillegas. 


Bryce and others. 
Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate. 
The Transvaal from Within. 
Famous Actors of the Day in America. 
Famous Actresses of the Day in America. 
Impressions of South Africa. 


Fitzpatrick. 


Bryce. 


Colvin. 


Strang. 


Strang. 
(Century Co., $3.50.) 


(Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 


) 


(Appleton, $1.50.) 

(Harper, $1.25.) 
Whipple. 
(Stokes, $3.00.) 


(Page, $1.50.) 
(Page, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


Churchill. 


(Macmillan, $1.50.) 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Hillegas. 


Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. 


Reminiscences. 


Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Talks with Teachers on Psychology. James. 
New Humanism. 


McCarthy. 


Griggs. 


Wild Animals I Have Known. 


Public Library. 


Fitzpatrick. 
Bryce. 


Colvin. 


(Brentano, $1.60.) 
Thompson. 
Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. 


(Stokes, $3.00.) 
(Century Co., $3.50.) 
(Appleton, $1.50.) 
(Scribner, $2.00, 
(Harper, 2 vols., $4.50.) 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
(Holt, $1.50.) 


) 


(Scribner, $2.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Red Pottage. Cholmondeley. (Harper, $1.50.) 


South African Books. 
Mark Twain’s Works. 
Chas, C. Coffin’s Works. 


Tramping with Tramps. 
Law of Psychic Phenomena. 


Flynt. 


White Cross Library. Maulford. 


Last of the Great Scouts. 
Bohemian Paris of To-Day. Morrow and Cucuel. 


Hudson. 


Wetmore. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


FREDERICK H. HILp, Librarian, 


(Century Co., $1.50.) 


(McClurg, $1.50.) 


(Needham, 6 vols., $2.00 each.) 





(Duluth Press, $1.50.) 
(Lippincott, $3.50.) 


(Macmillan, $5.00.) 
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(Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 


(Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
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Language of the Hand. Cheiro. (Neeley, $2.50.) 
Trail of the Sandhill Stag. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and To Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Cleveland Public Library. Wittiam H. Brett, Librarian. 


Boy’s Book of Inventions. Baker. (Doubleday & McClure Co., $2.00.) 
Log of a Sea Waif. Bullen. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

Briton and Boer, Bryce and others. (Harper, $1.25.) 

Tramping with Tramps. Flynt. (Century Co., $1.50.) 

Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

Great Books as Life Teachers. Hillis. (Revell, $1.25.) 

From Sea to Sea. Kipling. (Doubleday & McClure Co., 2 vols., $2.00.) 
Boys of ’98. Otis. (Estes, $1.50.) 

Picture-Taking and Picture-Making. Stieglitz. (Eastman, $1.00.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and To Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Free Public Library. EstHer E. Burpicx, Librarian. 


Reminiscences. Howe. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.50.) 

Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
End of an Era. Wise. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 

Browning, Poet and Man: A Survey. Cary. (Putnam, $3.75.) 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Twain. (American Publishing Co., $2.75.) 
Ave Roma Immortalis. Crawford. (Macmillan, 2 vols., $6.00.) 

The Transvaal from Within. Fitzpatrick. (Stokes, $3.00.) 

The War with Spain. Lodge. (Harper, $2.50.) 

Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

Briton and Boer. Bryce and others. (Harper, $1.25.) 


Most Popular Novel, 
Ben Hur. Wallace. (Harper, $1.50.) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Public Library. Carriz W. WHITNEY, Librarian. 


George Washington. 

Impressions of South Africa. Bryce. (Century Co., $3.50.) 

Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

The Transvaal from Within. Fitzpatrick. (Stokes, $3.00.) 

Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00; 
Dutch and Quaker Colonies. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $4.00.) 
Break-Up of China. Beresford. (Harper, $3.00.) 

White Man’s Africa. Bigelow. (Harper, $2.50.) 

Japan in Transition. Ransome. (Harper, $3.00.) 

Women and Economics. Stetson. (Small, Maynard & Co., $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


Janice Meredith. Ford. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 























Library Reports on Popular Books 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Public Library. Harriet C. WaADLEIGH, Librarian. 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Books on South Africa. 
White Cross Library. Mulford. (Needham, 6 vols., $2.00 each.) 
In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, $1.25.) 
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Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Dutch and Quaker Colonies, Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $4.00.) 


Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

Woman and Economics. Stetson. (Small, Maynard & Co., $1.50.) 
Language of the Hand. Cheiro. (Neeley, $2.50.) 

Shakespeare. Works. 


Most Popular Novel. 
Richard Carvel. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Mercantile Library. JoHn Epmunps, Librarian. 


Briton and Boer. Bryce and others. (Harper, $1.25.) ; 

Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Studies in the Wagnerian Drama. Krehbiel. (Harper, $1.25.) 
Reminiscences of Julia Ward Howe. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.50.) 
Bohemian Paris of To-Day. Morrow and Cucuel. (Lippincott, $3.50.) 
Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

With Kitchener to Khartum., Steevens. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 
The Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Public Library. FREpD’k M. CRUNDEN, Librarian, 


Impressions of South Africa. Bryce. (Century Co., $3.50.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 

Standard Operas. Upton. (McClurg, $1.50.) 

The Workers. Wyckoff. (Scribner, 2 vols., $2.75.) 

Tramping with Tramps. Flynt. (Century Co., $1.50.) 

Science and Health. Eddy. (Armstrong, $3.00.) 

Briton and Boer. Bryce and others. (Harper, $1.25.) 

Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

What All the World’s A-Seeking. Trine. (Crowell, $1.25.) 

Ave Roma Immortalis. Crawford. (Macmillan, 2 vols., $6.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 


Richard Carvel. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Public Library. HELEN J. McCaine, Librarian. 


Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 


Reminiscences, McCarthy. (Harper, 2 vols., $4.50.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Briton and Boer, ‘Bryce and others, (Harper, $1.25.) 

Life Beyond Death, Savage. (Putnam, $1.50.) 
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Fisherman’s Luck. Van‘Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Kate Field; a Record. Whiting. (Little, Brown & Co., $2.00.) 

Future of the American Negro. Washington. (Small, Maynard & Co., $1.50.) 

A Study of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Whiting. (Little, Brown & Co., $1.25.) 


Most Popular Novel, 
Richard Carvel. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Public Library. Grorce T. CLARK, Librarian. 


Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
InGhostly Japan. Hearn. (Little, Brown & Co., $2.00.) 
The Transvaal from Within. Fitzpatrick. (Stokes, $3.00.) 
Briton and Boer. Bryce and others. (Harper, $1.25.) 
Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
The Sunken Bell. Hauptmann. (Doubleday & McClure Co., $1.00.) 
Tramping with Tramps. Flynt. (Century, $1.50.) 
Life and Letters of Sir John Millais. Millais. (Stokes, 2 vols., $10.00.) 
Abraham Lincoln. Hapgood. (Macmillan, $2.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 


Janice Meredith. Ford. (Dodd, Mead &Co., $1.50.) 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
The City Library Association. J.C. DANA, Librarian. 
Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Map of Life. Lecky. (Longmans, Green & Co., $2.00.) 
Tramping with Tramps. Flynt. (Century Co., $1.50.) 
Life Beyond Death. Savage. (Putnam, $1.50.) 
The Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50) 
Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
Illustrated Lectures. Stoddard. (Werner, 10 vols., $25.00.) 
Holland and its People. De Amicis, (Putnam, $2.25.) 
Most Popular Novel. 

Cromwell’s Own. Paterson. (Harper, $1.50.) 

TORONTO, CANADA. 

Public Library. James BAIN, JR., Librarian. 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
The Transvaal from Within. Fitzpatrick. (Stokes, $3.00.) 
The Wonderful Century. Wallace. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.50.) 
The River War. Churchill. (Longmans, Green & Co., 2 vols,, $10.00.) 
Life and Letters of Sir John Millais. Millais. (Stokes, 2 vols., $10.00.) 
How England Saved Europe. Fitchett. (Scribner, 4 vols., $8.00.) 
Bohemian Paris of To-Day. Morrow and Cucuel. (Lippincott, $3.50.) 
Log of a Sea Waif. Bullen. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
Impressions of South Africa. Bryce. (Century Co., $3.50.) 
Most Popular Novels. (Jn Equal Demand.) 


Red Pottage. Cholmondeley. (Harper, $1.50.) 
In Connection with the De Willoughby Claim. Burnett. (Scribner, $1.50.) 
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